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EADQUARTERS finally managed to leave 
its cramped offices on the seventh floor of 
the Insurance Building and now occupies 404 
in the same building. The staff, enlarged by 
broadened association business, was handicapped 
by lack of working room and adequate storage 
and filing facilities. Two 
W.E.A. Moves to of them had desks in the 
Larger Quarters storage room amid the 
clatter of the mimeograph and graphotype while 
the advertising manager and research assistant 
shared scant space in a small room. Anyone 
who ever attended a committee meeting knows 
the crowded condition surrounding a conference. 
Present offices are more accommodating both 
to the office personnel and to visitors. A room 
suitable for committee meetings will be equipped 
by the end of the month. 
Need we say that we shall be delighted to 


have our readers visit us? 
* 


M**x we again warn our readers to be alert 
to sales slickers? Reports from around 
state are that they are infesting the country. 
Possessed of rare linguistic art, their interest in 

ou subsides once you've af- 
A Repeated fixed your name to the dotted 
Warning line. The encyclopedia agent 
who throws in something for nothing isn’t the 
only one against whom to develop callousness. 
Man’s ingenuity seems to ascend to astonishing 
levels when it comes to concocting schemes for 
victimization. It’s just another phase of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Beware of that highly remunerative job, the 
easy collegiate credits and all sorts of lavish 
promises used to lure the gullible public. Shades 
of Sir Francis Drake! School teachers are sought 
out by the glib gentry and it is upon this group 
that we urge iton-clad sales resistance in doubt- 
ful transactions. There is ample opportunity to 
buy from established concerns whose reputation 
for square dealing constitutes their own guar- 
antee. There’s always a way to find out whether 
or not the seller has legitimate goods or serv- 
ices. No hurry. Your superintendent or the 
W.E.A. office can assist you. We have investi- 
gated ge gem for many teachers. The ac- 
tivities of several concerns have been halted 
pending investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. During the current month the 
JouRNAL has refused considerable advertising 





for the reason that we do not knowingly per- 
mit misrepresentation in its pages. 

The New Year will be happier and more 
prosperous if you don’t fall for bogus propo- 
sitions. 

e 


N THIS issue will be found a Program for 
Education in Wisconsin. It was formulated 
by the Council of Education after a series of 
conferences on the needs of our schools. We 
recommend the statements to the serious con- 
sideration of our membership. Principles set 
forth will furnish excellent study 
A State materials for Locals. Amplification 
Program of some will appear in the JouR- 
NAL and special releases from Association head- 
} seca Announcement of the points included 
oes not mean, or even suggest, that other 
items of educational importance will be denied 
consideration or that the backing of our organi- 
zation be withheld therefrom. The Program is 
an outline of some essentials upon which a rep- 
resentative group of school people have agreed. 
The Reconstructive Program, drawn up by 
the Council two years ago, was well received 
throughout the state. It gave the Association a 
live purpose and directed its activities into prac- 
tical channels, the results having proved the wis- 
dom of the procedure. 


fips Representative Assembly has declared 
that teachers, “outside of school, should be 
subject only to such controls as those to which 
other responsible citizens are subjected.” This 
is an unmistakable sign of weariness of the 
double standards which have hung over their 
heads. It is an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the unreality which has strangled the lives of 
countless teachers, civically 
and socially. Generations 
ago the profession had imputed to it an aura of 
moral excellence more celestial than worldly. 
Expectancy and insistence that teachers fulfill 
these prescriptions almost approached persecu- 
tion. The head of a teachers’ agency was asked 
to recommend a principal for a small town 
school. Accompanying the request was a long 
list of attributes necessary to land the nine hun- 
dred doliar job. Dismayed by the requirements, 
the agency wrote the school board, “We regret 


Our Propositus 
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we have no one who meets your description. 
There was such a man but he was crucified 
about nineteen hundred years ago.” 


Ichabod Crane, exaggerated to be sure, char- 
acterized the ideal teacher of the time. The 
teacher was deprived of actuality, denied nor- 
malcy and wherever he trod the verboten sign 
stopped him cold. Much of this personal dis- 
barment prevails today. 


Who fathered this idea? Where did it orig- 
inate? Everything has some source and surely 
this didn’t just happen. A partial answer to the 
pedagogical mystery may be found in the then 
prevalent theory of moral training. (See WIs. 
JRNL. OF Ep., Dec. 1935, p. 176). It was as- 
sumed that children caught the simple virtues 
by exposure to their personification in the 
teacher; that they would imitate the goodness 
and purity they detected in the schoolmaser. 
The standards of approved teacher conduct bor- 
dered on the ascetic. He was to be a model 
whose halo would surely encircle rampant and 
wayward youth. It is pretty well expressed in a 
sentence in the article of 1856 where the writer 
says, ‘Such should be his moral power that cor- 
ruption would flee away at his approach, as the 
mists are dispelled by the rising sun.” They be- 
lieved in miracles! Honor and respect to our 
forebears, but in this fine theory they espoused 
something which hasn’t worked. Derision, not 
imitation, was the result. 


No one would plead for unravelling the 
moral fibre in an age when it is sorely needed. 
No group can safely loosen up standards. On 
the other hand, let's be honest about the matter 
of training children. Character implies more 
than being good. The old moral training was 
mostly a list of Don’ts. We've known the sort 
who complied, outwardly at least, with every 
maxim and rule, but who were downright un- 
moral. Parents and teachers know that children 
will imitate and emulate the men and women of 
accomplishment. Character training is training 
in activity, making choices and meeting practical 
situations. Children are happy and comfortable 
with teachers who have the privilege of living 
normal lives. May their tribe increase! 


The sooner parents get over the notion that 
children will pattern after men and women 
whose souls have been depressed by conformity 
to standards to which they themselves refuse 
to subscribe, the sooner will the school assume 
greater effectiveness in building character. The 
sooner we quit fooling ourselves, the better for 
the children and us. This question embraces 
not only teachers’ conduct, but their right as 
citizens to participate in the interesting affairs 
which surround our daily lives. 





Where did the double standard originate? 
What put the wall around us? Where did 
“pedagese” get its start? Tracing our lineage, 
where would we land? We'll risk an answer, 
viz: 

The former concept of moral training by pre- 
cept and example. The teacher had to furnish 
both and was forced to abandon the ways of 
the practical world. 


re JOURNAL has for several years urged the 
necessity for increased state support of edu- 
cation. It has exposed with statistical exactitude 
the various phases and implications of financial 
difficulty as being rooted in 


a nie the school tax system. Similar 
oe a studies by the Department of 
owe Public Instruction and univer- 


sity professors portrayed the same picture and 
the same general conclusions. Shifting the load 
from property has become a slogan. 

We have repeatedly drawn public ‘attention 
to the fact that Wisconsin had an unusually 
large proportion of young people enrolled in its 
high schools and the necessity for state sec- 
ondary school support. All of these points in 
our reconstructive program are well known to 
our readers. In order that we may not be 
charged with unwarranted solicitude or edi- 
torial extravagance in the matter of school 
finance we are pleased to publish this month 
an article on ‘Educational Support in Wiscon- 
sin,” by an outsider. His reasoning and recom- 
mendations merit comparison with the remedies 
consistently proposed by the Association. 


sa the apportionment for this year's 
elementary school aid was completed it 
was found to exceed the legislative appropria- 
tion of $5,100,000. Pro-rating was thus forced 
upon the allotments. Instead of the full amounts 
due districts will receive 98.3 per cent of same. 
., Last year they received 86 per 
School Aid cent, : This 1 Tse is ” 
Pro-rated surprise and was anticipated by 
those acquainted with state aid needs. It was 
pointed out to legislators by the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Association but the 
additional amount to guarantee full payments 
was not included in the budget. 
The common school fund distribution will 
again be fifty cents for each person included in 
the school census. 
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Research for “Expenditure Control” 


N THE interest of scientific investigation and 

correct interpretation of public records, the 
recent widely-published release of the Taxpay- 
ers Alliance and the original article in its own 
publication on small rural schools invites com- 
ment. The Department of Public Instruction 
lists these schools in enrollment bracket classi- 
fications, viz: schools with ten or less, fifteen or 
less, twenty or less. A few hundred here or 
there apparently did not concern the Alliance 
which labelled the totals less than ten, less than 
fifteen, etc. Errors may appear in the most care- 
fully conducted study but when conclusions are 
based upon such discrepancies the matter can- 
not be ignored. 

The article revealed nothing except the num- 
ber of small rural schools but the general tenor 
and assumption was that because of lack of “‘ex- 
penditure control”—a slogan of the Alliance 
about which it has been rather undefinitive— 
that the present state aid system was a sort of 
legalized bribery which prevented districts from 
closing schools. How, in the name of common 
sense, Can any group purporting to be of a fac- 
tual or research nature, arrive at such conclu- 
sion just because there are many small schools? 
Such conclusion must be based upon whether 
our state aid system has encouraged small schools 
to operate rather than transport. Above all, it 
must not be forgotten that we have always had 
many small rural schools. In 1927-28 the old 
method of apportioning state school money was 
used for the last time. That year 226 districts 


had closed schools and transported the pupils 
to other districts. Under the new law this num- 
ber has steadily increased. The current year 
there are 415 transport districts. Truly, not a 
stupendous number, but we cannot see how a 
fact-finding, fact-presenting organization could 
overlook this item, which, if it shows anything, 
certainly does not support the contention that 
state aids have reversed the trend. County su- 
perintendents and other school officials have car- 
ried on unceasingly for closing small schools. 

The assumption is further made that it is 
more profitable to run a small school and ex- 
tract aid from the state than to close. Let's con- 
sider the closed transport schools of Jefferson 
County. In the table the average cost of the sev- 
enteen closed schools is $395.83. Had these 
schools retained a teacher and operated the 
school, the cost would have been between $900 
and $1000. In ten of the districts, no county aid 
was paid and in every district except Jt. 1, 
Lake Mills, No. 9, Palmyra and No. 7, Water- 
town, the state paid the entire cost. 

If the named districts opened their schools 
they would receive state and county aid of $500 
and possibly some equalization aid. This would 
be insufficient and necessitate a local tax levy 
ranging from $200 to $500. Considering this 
fact, can any one argue that an open school 
costing the local district as high as $500 
would be more attractive to the tax payer than 
a transport school supported by state or state 


and county ? 
(Continued on p. 207) 


























State & County 
Name and Number of Total Cost of State Aid, 40.34 Aid, Equalization 
School District Tran. & Tuition | (Transportation) Law, 40.87 
pep. 1, Cold Soeme ............. $574.16 $300.66 $273.50 
mo. 7, Fammngion .....°-...... 592.00 35:23 456.77 
Jt. 8, Farmington & Aztalan -_---- 360.00 None 360.00 
eS Sere ee 315.00 153.43 161.57 
IO. 6, IxO@ia .......-2..<.--52- 204.75 None 204.75 
ee eee 72.00 None 72.00 
SG. 24; RMION. ...00 nec scineem 552.00 187.00 365.00 
me 13, emer ...............- 329.01 139.05 189.96 
moO. 16, Jefferson .........~..-.-- 822.11 210.76 500.00 
Jt. 1, Lake Mills, Aztalan, Milford_- 214.20 None 214.20 
INO. bo; Ogklan@ ..22-..-sons-ne- 505.60 None 500.00 
Se. PD: cana wince awnsn 413.00 156.52 256.48 
Jt. 5, Sullivan & Jefferson -..------ 488.00 121.76 366.24 
INO. 2: Waterloo. .-.........2.5 240.00 137.05 102.95 
Se ee 669.75 142.05 500.00 
ING. 7, WatenOwWn ......2....-.- 206.72 122.85 83.87 
Jt. 3-4, Watertown & Milford ___- 170.76 123.76 47.00 
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A Program of Education for Wisconsin 


Formulated and Adopted by The Council of Education of The Wisconsin 
Education Association, Jan. 3 ,1936 


De totapaor aes is a primary function of the 
State and was recognized as such by the 
founders of our commonwealth. This rinciple 
is the foundation of our democratic seen and 
institutions. For the effective realization of the 
objectives of public education, for the preserva- 
tion of our American standards of freedom 
through equality of individual opportunity, cer- 
tain definitive standards of administration and 
control must be established. 


1. In the development of the educational 
function the state, through its legisla- 


ture, has found it necessary to delegate © 


certain duties and powers to the local 
community. The board of education is 
the representative both of the people and 
of the state and is responsible to both. 
No intermediary municipal authority 
should be permitted to stand between 
either the people and the board of edu- 
cation or between the board of education 
and the state. This means fiscal inde- 
pendence of all school boards. 

2. We urge state support sufficient to 
finance a minimum educational program 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state, such program to include: 

a. At least a nine months school term. 

b. Teachers with a minimum of four years 
professional preparation beyond high 
school; supervisors and administrators 
with a minimum of five years of pro- 
fessional preparation and_ successful 
teaching experience. 

c. A compulsory school attendance law 
which does not discriminate against 
rural children. 

d. Twelve years of elementary, secondary 
or vocational education for every child. 

e. Legal minimum salary for teachers of 
not less than $100 per month. 

f. A modern curriculum extending from 
the Kindergarten through the second- 
ary school adequate to furnish under- 
standing of the world in which our 
pupils live and to enable them to par- 
ticipate as useful members of society. 

3. We are greatly concerned about the fact 
that the present teaching overload is im- 
pairing the education of children and the 
health and general physical condition of 
teachers. We favor such a readjustment 
of teaching load as will make possible 
efficient teaching and will prevent the 
physical breakdown of our teaching 
staffs. 

4. CHANGE IN TAX Base. We re-affiirm 
our belief in the principle of shifting a 


larger proportion of taxes for the sup- 
port of schools from property to a more 
equitable measure of ability to pay. We 
believe that inheritance taxes, which are 
the accumulations of wealth created by 
society, should be held in trust for pub- 
lic education and not dissipated in cur- 
rent expenses of government. 


. BETTER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL CHIL- 


DREN. We believe that the village and 
the open country should unite for school 
purposes wherever feasible, and where 
not feasible, the area of the taxing unit 
should be increased to make possible as 
fine a system of elementary and second- 
ary schools for rural children as are now 
available in urban areas. 


. PART-TIME, CONTINUATION AND EVEN- 


ING SCHOOLS. We are for adequate 
financial support and the continuous de- 
velopment of the part-time, continuation 
and evening schools for both youth and 
adults. We do not believe the state 
should evade its responsibility for the 
large group of young people, 17-21 
years of age, who have completed high 
school but who have not been accepted 
for employment. In addition to these 
there is a large group who have neither 
completed high school nor been accepted 
by industry, for whom the state must 
provide opportunity for educational 
growth and development. 


. HIGHER EDUCATION. (a) We maintain 


that the state-supported institutions of 
higher education are an essential part of 
a system of free education and should 
deserve and receive full and adequate 
support and confidence. We protest 
against the continued maligning of the 
University as a whole and the use of the 
University to further individual or party 
political interests. 

(b) We believe the state should offer 
suitable educational facilities for ap- 
proximately 50,000 young people be- 
tween 17 and 21 of college calibre who 
are not in school or profitably employed. 


. ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION. We 


favor such a reorganization of the coun- 
ty and state systems of education as will 
result in a more efficient administration 
thereof and better educational oppor- 
tunities. 
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9. FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION. We 
support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes. We be- 
lieve that such allotments should be dis- 
tributed and administered by constituted 
state educational authorities. 

10. PRIORITY OF SCHOOL TAXES. Since edu- 
cation is a first responsibility of the state, 
we urge the re-enactment of section 
74.15 which will re-establish the priority 
of school monies in the distribution of 
local tax receipts. 

We stand directly in opposition to national 
groups which advocate fixing the limit of free 
public education at the elementary school level, 
and to leagues and alliances which are trying 
to emasculate the public school program to pro- 
tect wealth from taxation. We are unalterably 
opposed to any movement to place the burden 
of this depression upon the backs of little chil- 
dren. The recession or withdrawal of state sup- 
port for the education of normal or mentally 
and physically handicapped children is an at- 
tempt to evade the social obligation of our 
commonwealth. We insist that public education 
should be free from partisan politics. The ad- 
ministration of schools, the development of 
school policies, the selection of teachers, and 
enactment of educational legislation should be 
determined solely upon their contribution to 
the common welfare. 


Applied Conservation in 
the Rural School 


| agent as a result of legislative action 
requiring schools to offer a course in con- 
servation, the State Department of Public In- 
struction has been swamped with agonized 
requests : 

“What should we teach?” is the essence of 
the inquiries, but we are willing to wager dol- 
lars to doughnuts that few, if any, requests 
come from the rural teachers of Waukesha 
county, for they’ve been teaching conservation 
in their schools for the past five years. And 
their approach has been so practical and effec- 
tive that other teachers might well study their 
methods and follow their example. 

The notable fact about the Waukesha rural 
teachers is that their conservation program was 
their own idea. True, the program is strongly 
endorsed by County Supt. Arthur C. Tews, but 
the “ringleaders” of the movement were teach- 
ets who visualized the importance of a good 
conservation program in the schools, and the 
special importance of conservation problems to 
tural education. Such matters as soil erosion 
control, pine planting for shelter belts, and 


other conservation problems are of vital inter- 
est to farmers, and the farmers of the future 
who are not in our rural schools. 

Five years ago a small group of teachers had 
an idea that conservation had a real place in the 
school curriculum, and they went ahead to or- 
ganize themselves and their fellow-teachers in- 
to the Waukesha County Teachers Garden Club. 
The club has sponsored many all-county con- 
servation projects, and this year the efforts of 
the group are directed to the establishment of a 
circulating conservation library. Students have 
raised the money for the purchase of the books 
by staging flower shows and candy sales. Other 
co-operating agencies are the Waukesha County 
P.T.A. and the Waukesha County Federation 
of Garden Clubs. 

But the schools of Waukesha county have 
gone even farther than that. Through the ef- 
forts of the county agent, J. F. Thomas, the ex- 
tension division of the U. of W. has donated 
the services of its landscaping department to 
the group. Landscape plans have been made for 
each school participating in the club, and these 
plans will be followed whenever a shrub or tree 
is planted. 

Students, as well as teachers, pee in 
the conservation program. Students at the 
Woodside school, taught by Mrs. Margaret Caw- 
ley, have erected a bird feeding station, devel- 
oped a bed of evergreen seedlings, and have 
individual garden plots at home. Similar proj- 
ects have been initiated in the other 17 junior 
garden clubs of the county. 

So, there’s a suggestion for all teachers who 
wonder what can be taught in the field of con- 
servation—the sky’s the limit, and you'll find 
students very much interested in projects such 
as described above. 


“Expenditure Control” 
(Continued from p. 205) 

It appears more as a preconceived notion of 
desired findings than impartial interpretation of 
data. 

There is in the foregoing no suggestion 
whatsoever that the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation is unmindful of the small rural school. 
The most comprehensive survey made by the 
Association in recent years dealt with this prob- 
lem. Probably no other group has so conscien- 
tiously favored a larger unit of school control 
with better educational advantages for the rural 
child. We do insist, however, that facts per- 
taining to the situation be uncolored and that 
conclusions drawn have specific relationship to 
data presented. We object to camouflaged at- 
tacks on our state aid system under the guise 
of research. 
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Individualization of Arithmetf 








Courtesy Nat. Guardian Life Ins. Co. 


N OFT-HEARD criticism of the school 
some years ago was that after graduat- 
ing from the eighth grade few young people 
could solve ordinary problems of the farm, 
home, and the average business. This was true 
without a doubt and possibly the reason for it 
was that in the school arithmetic situation there 
were few instances where the pupil was per- 
mitted to work independently. The ordinary 
procedure in arithmetic was to assign a list of 
problems one day, the pupil would work them 
at home or during the study period, and the 
next day they would be explained in class. A 
short period would then be devoted to the ex- 
planation of a new group of problems and the 
above procedure repeated. No special attention 
was given those who were unfortunate enough 
to have missed one or two problems. The best 
pupils usually explained these to the rest of the 
group and, when asked if everyone in the class 
understood, the answer was invariably in the 
affirmative. 

If the arithmetic learned in school is to carry 
over into real life the organization of work in 
the ordinary school situation will need to be 
more nearly what the pupil will meet after he 
leaves the school. The pupil must have an op- 
portunity to solve his own problems without 
constant prodding by the teacher and without 
always having to use the teacher as a crutch. 
The present state course of study suggests such 
a plan under part two on the top of page 
eighty-eight but only until recent years has this 
been very generally used: 

“It is easily possible, with modern textbooks, and 


may be very desirable to individualize the work of 
these grades. The modern arithmetic books give ex- 


Don L. Beran 
Supervising Teacher, Marathon County 


cellent study instructions, good practice materials, 
valuable diagnostic and progress tests which may 
readily be used to guide each individual child in his 
work. This makes individualization of work very 
practical.” 

In the rural school, especially, this type of or- 
ganization is very practical. Before beginning 
it, however, all the arithmetic classes on the pro- 
gram should be placed during one quarter of 
the day. This can easily be done with some 
shifting of classes so that all the arithmetic 
classes are held from 10:55 to 11:45. 

The second step in the organization is to or- 
ganize the work of the year into units or goals. 
Since most of the modern arithmetics already 
do this the organization of the textbook may be 
followed very closely. The assignment sheet 
then need give only a statement of the articles 
or exercises to be worked in a definite period 
of time. Some sort of class checking or progress 
chart should be used so that pupils may note 
their progress. This is especially helpful to the 
pupil who is occasionally absent. When he re- 
turns a reference to the progress chart will im- 
mediately tell him where to begin his work. 
Under the old daily assignment plan he usually 
started in again with the rest of the class and 
his mastery of the work missed was left to 
chance. 

After the units or goals have been set up the 
pupils are ready to begin the first unit. The 
flexibility of the program permits the teacher 
to use the whole fifty minute period to present 
this unit. While she is doing this the other pu- 
pils are engaged in working on units that have 
been previously presented them. During this 
presentation period much use is made of ex- 
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planatory material in the textbook, of black- 
board demonstrations, and of individual black- 
board work by the pupils under the guidance 
of the teacher. The pupils must be made to see 
clearly the principle involved and to get a view 
of the unit as a whole. Much directed reading 
of the textbook should be provided. When the 
pupils have finished with this step in the or- 
ganization there should be few, if any, ques- 
tions about the new work and they should now 
be ready to proceed with the problems of the 
unit at their own rate and with a considerable 
amount of independence. 

Once having a clear understanding of how 
to proceed the pupils are ready to work the ex- 
ercises of the unit with a minimum of teacher 
assistance. As they work an exercise they may 
have to refer often to the explanatory material 
in the text. This should be encouraged in pref- 
erence to requests for assistance of the teacher. 
If, however, the pupil still has difficulty the 
teacher can then direct his reading in such a 
manner as to aid the pupil in understanding 
what the text tells him. After the pupil com- 
pletes an exercise it should be checked for ac- 
curacy before he continues to the next. Some 
teachers prefer to have the pupil do his own 
checking for errors. This is the ideal situation 
and can be very effective as long as the teacher 
provides a very searching mastery test and the 
necessary re-teaching at the end of the unit. The 
other plan is to have the pupil hand his exer- 
cise to the teacher who immediately checks. 
This can be done quickly and is perhaps the 
best procedure when individualization 1s first 
being practiced. After the exercise has been 
checked the pupil should work again those prob- 
lems which were not worked correctly. If they 
are incorrect a second time the teacher might 
take the pupil to the board, have him work the 
problem there under her close supervision, and 
as he comes to his point of difficulty do the 
questioning and explaining necessary to insure 
his understanding in the future. His article or 
exercise may then be recorded on the progress 
chart by simply placing an X mark or a C to 
show that it has been worked accurately. This 
will do away with the old plan of giving a per 
cent rating on the problems worked daily, which 
did little to give help on the work with which 
he really needed help. 

During the days the pupil is working the 
problems of the unit a short drill on the funda- 
mentals should be given each day. This also 
should be an individual drill and should be 
followed by Whatever re-teaching is necessary. 

For several days, while the pupil is working 
the problems of the unit, no formal classes are 
called. Each pupil works at his own rate. The 
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teacher is engaged either in checking exercises 
or in giving individual guidance to the pupils 
as they work. No home work is necessary and, 
in fact, should be discouraged unless the pupil 
falls behind the rest of the class. When the pu- 
pil has completed all the exercises of the unit 
he may be permitted to use the time for work 
in other school subjects or for reading. This is 
suggested rather than the practice of having the 
pupil begin another new unit. Because our pro- 
motion plan is what it is in the average ele- 
mentary school system it is best to have all pu- 
pils keep together as a class, begin a new unit 
at the same time, and thereby have one pres- 
entation rather than give individual presenta- 
tions for every new unit. 

After all pupils have completed the unit a 
very searching and comprehensive mastery test 
is given. The standard of achievement for this 
test should be very high, probably about ninety 
per cent. If the work of the unit has really been 
mastered there is every reason to assume that 
every pupil ought to obtain a perfect score on 
this test. If they do not, however, these pupils 
should be taken in a group and re-teaching 
provided along the line of their difficulties. 
Following this another mastery test should be 
given. 

After observing this type of organization in 
arithmetic for several years the following con- 
clusions have been reached. If it fails to do 
what the teacher sets out to achieve it is largely 
because she did not first insist upon a clear 
understanding of the unit as a whole before the 
pupil began working problems that made use 
of the principle involved. Then, secondly, she 
did not carefully check each exercise and de- 
mand mastery before the pupil engaged in the 
next. Third, she did not provide careful and 
individualized drills followed by the necessary 
re-teaching. And, finally, she did not give a 
searching mastery test that was again followed 
by the necessary re-teaching. If it succeeds, it 
has done much for the pupil that the old day- 
to-day assignment could never achieve. It has 
made of the pupil an individual who is con- 
fident in his own ability to attack and solve 
problems. It has given him an opportunity to 
see that in school, as in life, he is not going to 
have someone continually at his beck and call 
to tell him how to do things every time he 
meets an obstacle. And most important of all, 
it has contributed to the development of char- 
acter for it has caused him to practice habits of 
perseverance, responsibility, honesty, dependa- 
bility, and industry. Arithmetic becomes now 
not page after page of problems and examples 
but a direct challenge to his reasoning powers 
and his ability to read. 
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The Cass Street Rotary School 


An Organization Adapted to the Social 
Development of Children 


Thos. W. Boyce 


Milwaukee Principal 


OCIETY has come to recognize, tardily per- 
haps, that the real aim of education is the 
social adjustment of our young people to the 
world in which they live and are to live. This 
recognition has brought about momentous 
changes in the organization and curricula of 
our schools, especially our elementary schools. 
In earlier days the three “‘R’s’” dominated ; teach- 
ers were rated according to the abilities of their 
classes to perform creditably in these subjects ; 
and children were social successes or failures in 
school depending upon their marks in arith- 
metic and spelling. In later years ‘Fads and 
Frills,” as they are opprobriously termed by 
some, have been added to the course of study in 
our elementary schools and children may now 
win social recognition even if they cannot excel 
in the three “R’s’, providing they attain merit 
in music, or art, or dramatics, or current events, 
or nature study, or hand work in shop, cooking, 
or sewing rooms. 

Before discussing the organization of the 
Cass Street Rotary School and its adaptiveness 
to the social development of children, it seems 
wise to recall some of the social traits marking 
good citizenship that a school may very well 
develop. Inasmuch as these traits are universally 
accepted as evidences of good citizenship, a 
mere enumeration of several will suffice. Among 
those I consider of supreme importance are: 


1. Ability to perform daily tasks happily and 
pleasantly. 

2. Enjoyment in serving one’s group or com- 
munity. 

. Self-reliance in thinking and acting. 

. Good health. 

. Ability to adjust easily to one’s environment. 

. Cooperation with others. 

. Obedience to rightly constituted leadership. 

. Dependability. 

. Leadership. 

10. Aesthetic appreciations. 


OMAYIAY RW 


The building of the Cass Street Rotary School 
is divided into two groups of rooms, home 
rooms and special rooms. Home rooms have the 
usual equipment of rooms in a_ traditional 
school. The fundamentals are taught there. Spe- 
cial rooms are equipped for the particular kind 
of work to be given there. The teaching audi- 
torium has a small stage for dramatic presenta- 
tions and public speaking, stereopticon and 


moving picture machines, and phonograph for 
music appreciation demonstrations. The nature 
study room has an aquarium, a plant table, 
opaque projector, bulletin boards for display 
purposes, and numerous displays of seeds, birds’ 
nests, specimens of wood, ores, cocoons, eggs, 
and other too varied and numerous to enumer- 
ate here. The two art rooms are furnished with 
special tables with tops set at a proper angle 
for drawing and painting, and they are equipped 
with pencils, crayons, paints, brushes, and all 
other art supplies needed for instruction in art. 
The library is modern in every respect and is 
well-supplied with juvenile books belonging to 
the school and with a splendid collection sent 
from our public library. The music room has a 
piano, a phonograph, and a varied assortment 
of orchestral instruments. The gymnasium has 
every facility for games and other forms of ex- 
ercise. Our two play rooms have equipment for 
games and outdoor recreation when the weather 
is favorable. The juvenile literature, the history, 
and the geography rooms are arranged with in- 
formal seating so that chairs may be moved and 
space made available for dramatics, pageantry, 
or other demonstrations. In addition, the build- 
ing has two kindergartens, a Special B room, 
an open air department, a sewing room, a shop, 
a cooking room, a lunch room for the open air 
department, a general lunch room for the 
school, all of which are no part of the rotary 
plan of organization. 

The rotary part of this school consists of 24 
classes numbered from 1 to 24. While the even- 
numbered classes are in the home rooms, the 
odd-numbered classes are taken care of in the 
special rooms. We have a six-hour school day 
divided into four quarters, two in the morn- 
ing, two in the afternoon. The even-numbered 
classes spend the first quarter of the day in the 
home rooms; the odd-numbered classes, the first 
quarter in the special rooms. The even- and 
odd-numbered classes then alternate their home 
room and special room activities for the remain- 
ing three-quarters of the day. The periods in 
the special rooms vary from 30 to 90 minutes 
depending upon the character of the work ob- 
tained there. 

Let us now trace several classes through the 
home room and special room activities of a day 
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to observe just what opportunities this organi- 
zation affords children. 


Class 4, composed of ist grade A children, 
starts its day in the home room at 8:30 and 
spends one and one-half hours in a varied pro- 
gram of review of previous day’s work, word 
drill, phonic drill, recognition of phrases, read- 
ing Ps review lessons, and presentation of new 
material with a short intermission for a milk 
and cracker lunch and a toilet recess. 

At 10:00 o'clock this class passes to the pri- 
mary art room where one period is spent in il- 
lustrating a story previously read in the library; 
at 10:30 the children go to one of the play 
rooms and play such games as London Bridge, 
Farmer in the Dell, and compete in a bean bag 
toss; at 11:00 o'clock they pass to the nature 
study room and a study of the woodpecker from 
many pictures, museum specimens, and _infor- 
mation material in the hands of the teacher. 

At 12:30 P. M. this class returns to the home 
room for a repetition of the morning's program 
with the exception that the milk and cracker 
lunch is omitted and a penmanship teacher re- 
lieves the home room teacher to take the chil- 
dren for a half-hour in penmanship practice. 

At 2:00 o'clock this class reports to the gym- 
nasium where they exercise as firemen in a story 
play, galloping to the fire, climbing a ladder, 
jumping into the nets, and end the period with 
a folk dance, a children’s polka; at 2:30 they 
report to the juvenile literature room where “The 
Pancake,” a story in their first readers, is read 
to them and the dramatization of the same be- 
gun in preparation for the reading of ‘The Pan- 
cake” in the home room; at 3:00 o'clock this 
class reports to the auditorium where 10 min- 
utes is given to the ‘Salute to the Flag” and a 
rehearsal of poems for the coming patriotic pro- 
gram, and a 20-minute music appreciation pro- 
gram played on the victrola of two review num- 
bers and two new ones. 

The program of class 3, the companion of 
class 4, is the same for the day with the excep- 
tion that special activities occupy the first and 
third quarters of the day and home room ac- 
tivities the second and fourth quarters. 

Class 22, a 6th grade A class, starts its day 
in the home room with a Clapp division test for 
speed and accuracy and then takes up the sub- 
ject of division of decimals; a 30-minute period 
is then given to audience reading, 5 children pre- 
senting their selections and the class praising or 
criticising the renditions; a short period is then 
given to class criticism of two or three composi- 
tions written in the history class on “‘Life in 
Early England”; a cracker and milk lunch and 
toilet recess close the period. 

This class then spends 30 minutes in our li- 
brary reading the “Weekly Reader” in prepara- 
tion for current event topics to be reported on 
later in the auditorium and looking up refer- 
ences on topics assigned by the teachers in either 
geography, nature study, history, or literature 
classes; at 10:30 they report to the music room 
to practice on the parts and ensemble of “Hail, 
Bright Abode” by Wagner in preparation for the 
Spring Festival. This number has been played 
and analyzed previously for music appreciation 
in the auditorium. At 11:00 o'clock they report 
to the history room for their topic in English 
History, “The Coming of the Danes.” 


In the afternoon this class reports to the home 
room for its spelling exercise, consisting of a 
review drill and the presentation of new words; 
a McCall standard test in silent reading with 
the reading, discussion, and corrections that nec- 
essarily follow. In penmanship practice this class 
copies on suitable paper in presentable form 
the composition, “Life in Early England’ previ- 
ously written in the history room and corrected 
in the morning as a class exercise. At 2:00 the 
boys and girls go to their shop and cooking, 
respectively. 

Class 21, the companion of class 22, follows 
this program for the day in reverse order. 

The limits of this paper prevent the presenta- 
tion of the work of these four classes on the 
other four days of a typical week and that of 
the other 20 classes in the rotary organization. 


It will be interesting at this juncture to as- 
certain in what ways this program of academic 
and cultural activities contributes to the growth 
of those desirable social traits previously enu- 
merated. 


Children approach the dry, uninteresting, tir- 
ing academic work of the home rooms for one 
and one-half hours each day in the same spirit 
in which a good mother takes up the burden of 
dishwashing, scrubbing, and cleaning if it is 
not an all day task. Children learn here to per- 
form daily tasks happily and pleasantly. 

Numerous’ opportunities to act as barrier 
boys, milk distributors, captains and lieutenants 
of classes when passing, cadets and traffic di- 
rectors give children practice and enjoyment in 
serving their school and community. Daily 
practice in learning where to hang wraps, where 
to report for first period classes, where to find 
the various activities promote independence 
and self-reliance. A balanced program of work, 
study, recreation, and play contributes to good 
health. 


In a large school community of this type 
where children must of necessity be on their 
own so frequently, cooperation with others and 
obedience to rightly constituted leadership must 
follow or anarchy will result. Mistakes will be 
made, disorders will break out, but children 
cannot learn the great lessons of leadership, co- 
operation, obedience, and dependability unless 
situations arise giving them the opportunity to 
go right or wrong and to be complimented 
when right and to be helped when wrong. 


First-class work in music, in glee club or or- 
chestra practice, in dramatics, regular contacts 
with good books in a fine library in charge of 
a librarian who knows and understands chil- 
dren’s literature, seeing fine pictures and doing 
one’s art work under the direction of an artist, 
all these make for those aesthetic appreciations 
and that wise use of leisure time which are rec- 
ognized as the acme of good citizenship. 
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Two booths in the ‘World's Fair’’ project described in the accompanying article. Student activities of this 
kind help to vitalize the teaching of geography, and make facts “‘stick’’ far better than mere book reading. 


Geography Is Anything But a Bore! 


Hazel Paulson 


Whitehall 


OO often in our modernized schools we hear 

children say, ‘I hate geography”. Geog- 
raphy can be presented as a most fascinating 
study and when I hear such remarks from pupils 
in my room I want to know the reason. It 
means that, as a teacher of geography, I have 
failed. 

Two years ago while teaching a sixth grade, 
a mother said that her boy had developed a 
dislike for geography in the upper grades be- 
cause he had been required to remember too 
many isolated facts. Before that he had enjoyed 
reading travel stories, but this attitude had been 
changed since entering the upper grades. After 
giving the problem consideration, two questions 
came to my mind. First, what was the aim in 
teaching geography, and second, what should 
be the aim? 

To understand geography a child must know 
and understand certain facts. I decided that the 
number of facts should be limited and not de- 
feat the major aim of instilling a desire to know 
more about the subject of geography. 

First of all, it was decided to make geog- 
raphy a basic subject, with a close correlation 
to the other school subjects. Much of the chil- 
dren’s reading material cannot be interpreted 
without a knowledge of geography. To under- 
stand and appreciate “The Leak in the Dike”, 
a child mfst have a clear understanding of a 
dike and its importance to the people of Hoi- 
land. ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge’, means little if 
we do not know the location of the Tiber River 
with reference to Rome and its importance as 
a barrier to invaders at that time. 

There is, perhaps, no greater correlation than 
that between history and geography. History 
must be interpreted in the light of geography 
and geography in turn must be interpreted in 


the light of history. The Khyber Pass has some 
very dark pages in its history because the geog- 
raphy of that region has made it what it is. 
The rivers that wash away the fertile soil in 
that hilly mountainous region and bring wealth 
to the lowlands of India have made raiders of 
the mountaineers of this region. 

If properly taught, art has a wide appeal for 
school children. What child is not interested in 
pictures of birds, flowers, trees, and people of 
other lands? Then, too, masterpieces in art,— 
pictures and statues, reflect the life of the peo- 
ple who created them. These cannot be fully 
understood and appreciated unless we know 
something of their geographic background. 
Landseer’s “The Highland Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner” means more to those who know 
something of the life of the highland shepherd 
and his dog, the only friend and companion 
he has. 

Music is distinctly a part of every nation and 
reflects its spirit and life. Music cannot be fully 
appreciated nor enjoyed without a knowledge 
of geography. For instance, “The Wearing of 
the Green’, tells us a great deal about the 
spirit and bravery of the Irish people and ‘The 
Watch on the Rhine” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the Rhine River historically and geo- 
graphically. 

Few of my pupils travel a great deal, but 
there is no reason why they cannot travel right 
at home. Through my own reading I have trav- 
eled the world over. I have seen the wonders 
of Niagara and have traveled through the jun- 
gles of South America. I have been escorted by 
the British troops through the dangerous Khy- 
ber Pass and have ridden in jolting carts across 
the rough roads of China. I have gazed on the 
Alps, not only mountains of picturesque beauty, 
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' but great guards who seem to say, “None may 
_ enter here’. Yes, I have traveled through every 
' nation and I want my pupils to do the same. 


The problem at hand is—how can it be made 


possible ? 


God has given us all the power of imagina- 
tion so why not take imaginary journeys? It 
was in this way that we studied our geography. 
Our study of Africa consisted of a wonder 
“journey” through Africa. After visiting the 
busy delta of the Nile we had an interesting 
time discussing it. 


Students Enjoy Active Participation 


One day a boy said, “I like school when we 
can talk”. A complete recitation called for con- 
tributions from several pupils, and often the 
contributions came from the greater part of the 
class. Information obtained from sources other 
than the text kept the brighter pupils occupied 
and added to the interest. Texts usually contain 
too many uninteresting facts and are devoid of 
the more interesting phases of geography. Much 
of the outside reading is too difficult for the 
average student to enjoy, but there are always 
a few superior pupils who can read this mate- 
rial and make interesting reports to the class. 
These reports, however, are most valuable if 
followed by class discussions and check tests. 
Not only do they create an interest in geog- 
raphy, but develop the children’s reading ability. 

A minister once said, ‘“What we see makes a 
greater and more lasting impression than what 
we hear’. Why not, then, make use of pictures 
to teach that which is good? Our texts, geo- 
graphic readers, magazines and Sunday papers 
contain an unlimited number of pictures which 
all children can enjoy. In geography class we 
had a “Third Dimension’’ which is a small 
stereoscope showing height, width and depth of 
a picture. Packs with twenty-five pictures in 
each are available for each of the leading 
nations of the world. 

One project was the making of a scrap book. 
Pictures and stories from old books, magazines 
and Sunday papers were brought to be used for 
making special reports. Later these were pasted 
into the scrap book for future use. Other proj- 
ects consisted of making large relief maps of 
salt and flour and large product maps of the 
countries which were studied. Our most inter- 
esting project was what was called, ‘The 
World’s Fair’, worked out in connection with 
a world review in the seventh grade. The pu- 
pils were divided into groups, each group select- 
ing a different country. Things made in the va- 
rious countries were brought to school, each 
pupil sharing with the others anything he found 
that could be used for their part of the project 
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as well as his own. Dark cambric curtains were 
hung around the room and each group was as- 
signed a space for its country. Prizes were of- 
fered for the most attractive and largest dis- 
plays. An interesting art lesson consisted of 
making the flags and the signs. Most of the 
groups used the colors of the flags as basic color 
scheme for their signs. The room was decorated 
with cherry blossoms made from tissue paper, 
Japanese umbrellas, fans, wind chimes and in- 
cense burners. Booths depicting the life and in- 
dustries of various nations were made. An 
Africa booth consisted of trees made of twigs 
and crepe paper, rafha houses, lions, elephants, 
birds and people carved from soap. This proved 
to be an interesting and purposeful lesson in 
art construction. The boys, less talented in art, 
made the booths and painted them. Give the 
boy who considers school drudgery a hammer 
and a saw or a paint brush and note the change 
in his attitude. To him it becomes play and an 
occasional deviation from the books adds the 
flavor he craves. No teaching is effective with- 
out the right attitude. 


Outside Reading Stimulated 


You may ask, Is all this extra work worth 
while? Is it work? It is really more fun than 
work, especially when results are noted. The 
greatest achievement was gained in outside read- 
ing in other fields. Every pupil in the grade was 
required to read the minimum number of read- 
ing circle books. They voted that everyone read 
at least enough books to earn a special seal. 
This was done in the sixth grade and again in 
the seventh. 

I felt that the aim in teaching geography 
that of creating a desire to know more about 
it—had been achieved as well as the aim in 
reading—that of creating a desire to read and 
a forward step in self-education. 

This project was correlated with our lan- 
guage work. Each pupil in the grade, repre- 
senting a different country and wearing the na- 
tional costume of that country, gave a talk be- 
fore the high school assembly. In addition, 
they wrote letters to children of foreign lands, 
including parts of Africa, Europe, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Mexico, Brazil and 
Alaska. Names were obtained for ten cents 
each from the International Students Corre- 
spondence Society, Vancouver, Washington. 
This was a great incentive for each pupil to 
make his letter interesting, correct and neat. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of our let- 
ter writing was when the children received a 
reply. Many interesting things which we had 
never heard of before were learned about the 
country. 
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Educational Support in Wisconsin 


Leslie L. Chism 


Editor's Note: Dr.°Chism, in an extensive research 
study carried on at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has analyzed the support of public education 
in the various states. He bas generously contributed 
the information comparing Wisconsin with the aver- 
age for the U. S. as a whole in educational support. 
This study should be of special interest to our readers. 








T A TIME when “current practice” is con- 
A sidered the major basis for determining 
governmental expenditures in general, and edu- 
cational expenditures in particular, it is per- 
tinent to inquire into current practices in edu- 
cational support in the several states. Compared 
to the country as a whole, i.e., the average for 
all states, how well does Wisconsin support 
public education? This question is answered in 
part in the per cent of the total tax revenue 
which Wisconsin devotes to education as com- 
pared to the average per cent devoted to edu- 
cation for the country as a whole. 


The country as a whole appropriated 31.27 
per cent of the total state and local tax col- 
lections to the support of public elementary 
and secondary education during the eleven year 
period from 1922 to 1932, inclusive. Informa- 
tion is not now available for later years. Dur- 
ing this period Wisconsin appropriated only 
26.50 per cent of its total tax collections to 
public elementary and secondary education, or 
4.77 per cent less than the average for the 
United States. The significance of this becomes 
more apparent when the degree of variation is 
calculated. That is, 4.77 is 18.00 per cent of 
26.50. Therefore, if Wisconsin had appropriated 
for education an average portion of the total 
tax collections, the public schools would have 
received 18.00 per cent more tax revenue than 
they received under the existing arrangement. 
This would mean approximately $8,000,000 
more tax available to public schools annually. 


The latter statements lead to the question: 
Is Wisconsin in a position to devote 31.27 per 
cent of its total tax collections to education 
(that is, a portion equal to the average for the 
United States as a whole)? The average for the 
country (31.27%) is not influenced appreciably 
by the type of tax system in use in any given 
state. Rather, the per cent of total tax collec- 
tions appropriated for the public schools is de- 
termined chiefly by the relative value which the 
people of the state place on education as com- 
pared to other governmental activities. 


Should the percentage of total tax collections 
which Wisconsin devotes to the support of her 
public schools at least equal the average for the 
country as a whole or does Wisconsin have less 
need for educational — than the average 
state? If a lesser demand for educational sup- 
port should prevail in Wisconsin, it would be 
associated with factors such as (1) the average 
number of days the schools were in session, 
(2) the per cent of total population enrolled in 
schools, and (3) receipts for education from 
permanent funds and the lease of school land. 
In other words, if the schools of Wisconsin 
were open only 8 months each year on the aver- 
age while the schools in the United States as a 
whole were open say, 9 months, education in 
Wisconsin may not need as large a portion of 
the total state and local tax collections as it 
received in the country as a whole. Likewise, if 
Wisconsin had a larger portion of its total 
population enrolled in the public school than 
did the United States as a whole, it may mean 
that Wisconsin because of this situation would 
have a need for educational support greater 
than that of the United States as a whole. If 
the amount derived from the permanent school 
fund represented a considerable sum it is pos- 
sible that the amount needed from tax sources 
would be correspondingly less. 


For the last year for which data are avail- 
able, Wisconsin had a school term 8.4 days 
longer than the average for the U. S. Wiscon- 
sin had a slightly smaller per cent of its total 
population in school—19.5 for Wisconsin as 
compared to 21.1% for the country as a whole, 
with a much larger per cent of the total school 
population in high school than for the U. S. 
as a whole (Wisconsin 27.4% —U. S. average 
19.6%). In high schools, the cost of provid- 
ing an adequate education is greater than in 
the elementary grades. Wisconsin obtained 
slightly less from the permanent school fund 
than did the average state. 


In view of the foregoing data it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude: 


1. That Wisconsin should be expected to devote a 
larger per cent of its total tax collections to the sup- 
port of its public schools. 

2. If Wisconsin placed the same relative value on 
education as does the United States as a whole, that 
is, devote at least 31.27 per cent of its total state 
and local tax collections for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education, the schools of 
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the state would receive eighteen (18.00) per cent or 
approximately $8,000,000 per year more tax revenue 
than they have been receiving. 

It should be clearly understood that this anal- 
ysis shows the part of the total tax collections 
which Wisconsin can reasonably be expected to 
devote to education if education here is held in 
the same regard as in the country as a whole. 
It may be that the people of Wisconsin, always 
priding themselves on being more progressive 
than the average, would care to value public 
education higher and exceed the U. S. average 
in the share of the tax revenue devoted to 
school support. 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate that the 
public schools of Wisconsin do not receive a 
just share of the total tax revenue of the state. 
What practical methods may be adopted for 
giving education its share of the tax collections? 
There are probably three plans from which the 
choice would be most likely to be made in 
actual practice. First, other government agen- 
cies may be financed to a greater extent out of 
tax revenue secured from sources other than 
the general property tax. Education can then be 
given the privilege of raising an increased 
amount of local tax revenue without placing 
any meavier tax burden on property, since the 
general property tax is almost the complete 
source of local school revenue. Second, the 
state, as distinguished from the local district, 
could assume a larger share of the responsibility 
for financing the public schools. This could be 
done by the state distributing to local school dis- 
tricts a larger amount of state revenue, secured 
either from existing taxes or from new sources 
of tax revenue. 


The major advantages and disadvantages of 
the foregoing methods are discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. The first method, if prop- 
erly planned, would enable the schools to get a 
just share of the tax revenue; but in doing so, 
the plan would either perpetuate or create an- 
other undesirable condition. If any plan of edu- 
cational finance, whether it be one for giving 
to the schools a just share of the tax collections 
or for other reasons, the matter of equalizing 
educational opportunities among the children 
of the state should receive adequate considera- 
tion. By equalizing educational opportunity is 
meant (1) guaranteeing to every child in the 
state equal educational opportunities up to some 
ae cage minimum, and (2) equalizing the 
urden of support among the local school dis- 
tricts in such a way that each district will be 
required to put forth the same effort in terms 
of the tax load necessary to support the mini- 
mum program. 


It is commonly recognized that if educational 
support is based chiefly on the local property 
tax wide variations in ability will be perpetu- 
ated because of variations in the value of land 
in these districts. It seems rather indefensible 
that the educational opportunities of children 
of the state should be circumscribed by the ac- 
tion of some earthquake or volcano 15,000 years 
ago which caused rugged and less productive 
land in certain areas of the state or that floods 
and eresion had taken value from certain land 
and given it to others. In any event, the prac- 
tical results secured by the first method of giv- 
ing to education a just share of total tax col- 
lections, unless the equalization principle is al- 
ready provided for is that (1) many children 
of the state will receive only the most meager 
educational opportunities or (2) several dis- 
tricts will be required to carry a tax burden 
eight to ten times as heavy as that of other dis- 
tricts in order to support an average program. 

The second plan, in which the state govern- 
ment would assume a larger portion of the re- 
sponsibility of financing the public schools is in 
harmony with the foregoing requirements for 
equalizing educational opnortunity. It also is in 
accord with the trend in educational finance 
throughout the country during the past decade 
and a half as well as the recommendation of 
leaders in educational finance. This plan also 
makes it possible for education to share in the 
collections from the newer forms of taxation 
which, because of their nature, cannot be ad- 
ministered efficiently by the local tax unit. The 
plan, however, should be based on a detailed 
study of the ability to raise revenue for the sup- 
port of education and the educational need of 
each local school district. Such a plan will pro- 
duce the maximum educational good for the 
money available. It will also tend to reduce the 
local tax rate. Available data on this latter 
point indicate that approximately 50 per cent 
of such state aid is used to reduce the local tax 
rate and the remainder used to afford a better 
educational program. 

In concluding the discussion concerning prac- 
tical methods for giving education a just share 
of state and local tax revenue it seems defen- 
sible to say that since the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children are so closely related to the 
future welfare of the state it is of great im- 
portance for the people of the state to see that 
first the schools receive a just share of the total 
tax collections. Second, in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility, that plan should be adopted which 
makes the maximum provision for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity up to some ac- 
cepted level. 
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Public School Fund 


The apportionment of the Public School 
Fund, section 40.87, the equalization law, was 
certified to the Secretary of State, December 20, 
1935. The apportionment is made on two 
bases: $250 for each elementary teacher em- 
ployed meeting the average daily attendance re- 
quirement ; and equalization aid up to $350 per 
elementary teacher for districts with low valua- 
tions. 

The 1935 legislature increased the fund 
from $4,375,000 annually to $5,100,000 an- 
nually, but did not increase the fund to the 
extent that full amount, as provided by law 
could be paid. 

The total claims for all districts, villages and 
cities amounted to $5,180,221.55. Since this 
amount is $80,221.55 in excess of the amount 
available, only 98.3% of the total claims could 
be paid. In other words, instead of each dis- 
trict, village and city receiving the full $250 for 
each elementary teacher on the flat rate basis, 
only $245.75 can be paid, and instead of the 
maximum of $350 on the equalization feature 
to districts with low valuations, only $344.05 can 
be paid. Had the 1935 legislature increased the 
aid to $5,200,000, 100% of all claims under the 
law could have been paid. This aid will be paid 
by the county treasurers direct to school treas- 
urers the latter part of March. The total claim 
on the flat rate base for the 15,518 elementary 
teachers was $3,879,500, and $1,300,721.55 on 
the equalization feature. 

Amount paid on the flat rate 


NN a she ee aie $3,813,548.50 
Amount paid on the equalization 
peatiite: +. boc cen gen eek 1,278,609.28 


The sum of $7,842.22 was reserved for sup- 
plementary apportionments. 


The Common School Fund Income 


The apportionment of the common school 
fund income was certified to the Secretary of 
State, December 30, 1935. : 

The common school fund income consists 
largely of the interest on the common school 
fund which is at present a little over 
$10,000,000. This $10,000,000 represents the 
sales of the land in the sixteenth section of each 
township in the State. 

The balance in the Common school fund in- 
come November 30, 1935, was $446,131.61. 


The following statement shows the receipts 
of the School Fund Income during the fiscal 
year 1934-1935: 


Delinquent interest collected with tax__ $1,910.94 


Interest School District loans ~--_____ 16,991.53 
Interest on boos. 2S 182,840.12 

Interest on School District loans col- 
lected with tats. - 87,687.51 
Interest on. Special loans 2. -..-....2 37,280.64 
Land Othee, ‘Collections: os 282.42 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness__ 81,459.00 
[1 ee Oe a eae VP Oe ae MS 37,679.45 
NGG a ee ene ae $446,131.61 


For the school year ending June 30, 1935, 
there were 871,071 children on the census roll 
—ages four to twenty in the State. Since this 
fund is apportioned on a per capita basis, fifty 
cents per census child, or a total of $435,535.50 
was apportioned. 

In districts, villages and cities of the fourth 
class and under, twenty cents per census child 
is retained for library purposes. 

This aid will be paid on or before March 15, 
1936. 

° 


State Aid for Transportation 


The apportionment of state aid on account 
of transportation was completed in this office 
under date of November 26 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1935. The legislature allotted the 
sum of $230,000 for this purpose and a total 
of $228,496.76 was apportioned, leaving a small 
balance to be utilized in making out supple- 
mentary apportionments on account of delayed 
applications and the return of other applications 
for correction. The prorate was 91% as against 
77% for 1934 and 54% for 1933. The mile- 
age basis was two miles for closed districts and 
consolidated schools, two and one-half miles 
for parent transportation, and four miles for 
union free high schools. The following table 
shows the distribution by counties : 


Adatis County” oo. 200. 2s onences $ 2,395.96 
Ashland ‘County —...—~~.=—.-<.—.~ 4,870.13 
Barron ‘County ...-22-..---.c-.-  3,426:25 
Baguele Gounty <..2 oo ecccec eee 10,526.89 
Brown iGounty  .s224.cice cence 3,142.99 
Budalo County — 202s aoa 3,071.02 
Burmett (‘Coutty =. ~5<-502-25c 5,879.34 
Calumet Cowny 222 cece 2,192.74 
Cnimmewa County <2. s..ccleucn 5,315.41 
lat GOutiy oc aw ant So cke ek eee ss 2,882.02 
Columbia Gontity..o.< oa ~scnnun ow 4,152.73 
Crawiord County —.- oss ae 1,552.65 
POROe COUN OSt cacao eeecnew nes Speco 
Dane County 2ad 22-22. 22 <2 4,222.06 
poape Couhty a= sou 3-sohes i. 2;45448 
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Ors COMM a oo ee 5,051.90 
Mmougms COUN’ 25.005 5--<25= 8,371.25 
Dune COUN 2.2.28 4,174.43 
pa ‘Clare County .............. 847.67 
MIOLGhGe CNY — coo 2,880.61 
Fone au Lac County .......-._.. 846.85 
Forest: County: —.....55-.-~<--.4 7,057.34 
Grail COUDT. ooo econ 2,761.78 
Se oC: | 995.45 
Green Lake County .........--_.- 883.71 
NOW a COUN om ote oe 2,827.85 
MON COUN. oe ee 7,749.85 
TCO N COMUEY come banka tS 3,208.28 
Jefferson County ..--.---_- a 2135561 
yuseau County ...-...----=..... 2089.26 
INGHOMUA <a emu sank cess 766.31 
Kewaunee County ............._- 1,220.03 
Ea Crosse COMMY ....—-.-->-5—- 1,762.13 
ka ‘Payette County .......-...=- 1212.75 
Langlade County ..............__ 2,837.10 
Eincour Couper 22... -_ 2,600.61 
Manitowoc County ......_...___- 1,114.48 
Marathon County _.._..__.____-._ 2,930.59 
Marinette County ................. 8284775 
Maquette Coupty ..._........_.. 867.59 
Milwaukee County ~-----_-_-___- 2,249.62 
Monroe County ~_------ Ses oe ae 1,333.23 
Oconto County. ..605- 2.25 1,705.25 
Onetia County... ..-.-----2.- 5,980.79 
Outagamie County ......_.....-- 1,043.60 
Ozaunee ‘County —.....-—..--5~-=- 342.70 
Me pi COUN. Secee noone eee 1,516.52 
ieee COND 28 os cn 1,569.93 
WOME COUMRY oe neg eee ee 9,541.02 
Poitage Copnty ........5-.<. --__ 1,996.10 
MEG COGUNG Sorin i 5,304.05 
Racine County —........— WS Ae 1,984.19 
Richiane. County .....-.-. 2. 520.24 
Mocm County .. 2... 1,921.19 
MO OUR cu aoe nese nese 4,284.41 
ot Crom County .........-...-.. 2,636.01 
DAUR COUNEE 8 a cn scan ~ 1,316.05 
BAUR OKNNIIN, oe oe eee 9,252.83 
Shawano County .......-..--...- 2,668.48 
Sheboygan County ......._....°__ 153.79 
AVION COUNT 2 coe occa eeeee ee 5,631.37 
Trempealeau County _............ 900.45 
Wem Gonnty oo... o-63 ola oe 360.54 
Wades CoGmy 2... uc. GFE 
Walworth County _-_----_----_--._ 4,916.40 
Washourn County .........._____ 4,751.84 
Washington County _.--------__- 1,704.44 
Waukesha County --_--__-__-____ 1,456.01 
Waupaca County ............_..- 2,387.77 
Waushara County ............... ~ 2343-41 
Winnebago County --------_---_- 1,043.51 
WO0tr COWMY. . 32 wn sea nne se 2,557.28 

Grand. Total .o..2.. 25.222 $228,496.73 

+ 
Contributions 


Members of the Department of Public In- 
struction responded generously to the various 
claims of charity in Madison during the fiscal 
year. As individuals, they contributed $203.50 
to the Madison Community Union, $28.50 to 
- Empty Stocking Club and $22 to the Red 

ross. 


On Office Correspondence 


This office is well organized to take care of 
a large volume of correspondence and we are 
gratified that such a large percentage of our 
administrative duties can be taken care of by 
the correspondence method. 

However, it may not be out of place at the 
beginning of a new year to suggest that con- 
siderable of the correspondence which has 
reached this office could best be handled by first 
submitting it to local school authorities, inas- 
much as we frequently have to make an in- 
quiry to the county superintendent's office be- 
fore we can make a satisfactory reply. 

On all local school problems, the logical se- 
quence of events is to take up the matter in 
controversy with local officials who are on the 
ground and most likely to be familiar with the 
background upon which a controversial ques- 
tion is based. 

We are not making this statement through a 
desire to evade responsibility, but we are merely 
suggesting the natural and legal procedure in 
the interest of the largest measure of home 
rule that is possible. 

It is our intention to send county and city 
superintendents copies of replies to inquiries on 
school policies which originate within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. This procedure is not 
only an act of courtesy toward local officials, but 
it also tends to a more unified policy in educa- 
tional procedure. 

Correspondents can materially assist this of- 
fice if they will make it a point to mention the 
number of the district and the township and 
county in which the same is located and the cor- 
rect name and address of any party with whom 
they wish this department to correspond in con- 
nection with their problem. The post office ad- 
dress of the writer is not sufficient information 
to enable us to locate previous correspondence 
and other particulars relative to the case. 

Correspondents should also keep in mind 
that a letter from this department must be based 
solely upon the statement of facts submitted. 
The complete statement of the case is therefore 
essential and maps, diagrams and sketches are 
always helpful to us. 

The foregoing statements should not be con- 
strued as an effort on our part to lessen the 
volume of correspondence reaching this office. 
As stated at the beginning the office is well 
equipped to handle correspondence and hence 
the department is giad to be of service in help- 
ing to settle the perplexing questions which are 
constantly arising in connection with the ad- 
ministration of school laws and educational pro- 
cedures. 
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Green Lights Ahead 


Dr. A. M. Schwittay, M. D. 
Chief of Obstetrics, Pediatrics and Children’s Service, Jackson Clinic, Madison 


(First of a series of special significance to parents) 


It is an instinctive human reaction to resent 
a red light. When the color flashes in our 
path we feel thwarted. It halts our progress. 
On the other hand, there is a glow of satis- 
faction when the color is green. This is a 
gracious gesture to go on. 

It is about green lights that I am prompted 
to note now when the health of boys and girls 
is in question. I grant that they must be for- 
tified by habits of life that respond quickly 
to danger signals. Only in that course lies self 
preservation. But for the sheer joy of living 
they must be equipped to answer to the full 
the challenge to go on. 

Disease is a melancholy state. There is so 
much red in its pattern—inhibitions, barriers, 
handicaps. It is the green light in the spec- 
trum that I associate with good health—the 
challenging color that demands quite as much 
of an alert mind, a sensitive nervous system, 
and a muscular mechanism under fine control. 

In some future Utopian world we will talk 
Jess about disease—more about that supremely 
fine thing, optimum good health. Good health 
is compounded of relatively simple things. 
Food that contains the necessary elements is 
in itself simple, but it must be properly bal- 
anced and regularly eaten. Modern civiliza- 
tion makes it fairly accessible. All the fires of 
the body burn more brightly when this stok- 
ing is propeily done. 

A complete metabolism involves a thousand 
biological processes in the body, all of which 
require that most chemically potent fluid ever 
distilled by the gods. Its formula is H:O. Not 
a simple nor a complicated living process 
goes on in the human body except in its me- 
dium. No less than two quarts of the fluid in 
one form or another will supply the needs in 
twenty-four hours. 

. The problem of elimination is a third im- 
portant one. It depends upon food and the 
discipline of good habits. A wise man is con- 
temptuous of all the nostrums shrieked out 
over the radio and advertised in the newspa- 
pers. He knows that a healthy body spurns 
these “cures for constipation’. They are only 
whips to a flagging mechanism. The cause of 
the difficulty must be found and corrected. 

No skillful operator learns to drive a car by 
reading specifications nor by watching some- 
body else do it. He knows that it requires fine 
muscular adjustments with years of training 
back of them. 

The key note of this complete muscular con- 
trol is consistent exercise, varied, regular and 
wholesouled. Preferably it should be exercise 
in the open for all of us—walking, skating, 
swimming—and later the finer mechanisms for 
driving. 


The zest for life and activity demands rest. 
Long hours in overheated, dusty rooms, the 
fatigue of cramped positions, the fumes of 
smoke make for aching heads, an unhappy 
listlessness, a state of being that is aptly de- 
scribed by the French as malaise. Only regular 
and sufficient hours of sleep, eight or nine a 
night, complete relaxation with windows wide 
open, can assure the proper rest. Scientists and 
philosophers have puzzled over the alchemy of 
sleep. None has solved its mystery. All recog- 
nize that like the fabled Phoenix arising from 
its own ashes, vibrant activity can arise only 
from complete rest. 

Cleanliness at first hand might seem to be 
only freedom from dirt. From the health stand- 
point it is much more. It presupposes a skin 
that is active—and no organ in the body has 
so many important functions. A bath promotes 
a glow of well being. It insures mental as well 
as bodily satisfaction. 

There are plenty of red lights around us 
everywhere. The common cold, most mysteri- 
ous of human maladies, is rampant now. Epi- 
demics of communicable diseases interfere with 
so many normal, happy activities, even when 
they do not menace life. 

The radio makes hoarse the air with prom- 
ises contained in alkalizers, cough mixtures, 
headache tablets. But most of these are perni- 
cious. A body operating at maximum efficiency 
has need of none of them. A body that is not 
at par should be studied to find the cause of 
the difficulty, and this cause removed. If we 
can keep in mind and utilize to the full the 
factors that make for health—proper food, 
rest, sunshine, sleep, exetcise—we should be- 
come a race of supermen. It will be a race 
that contains within itself all the armor needed 
against disease—For a better name we call it 
a fine bodily resistance. 

It is this positive optimum good health that 
enriches life, gives zest for work and for play, 
keeps alive intellectual curiosity, and prompts 
every boy and girl who possesses it to step 
on the accelerator when the lights are green. 

a 


Watch Us Growl 


Associations coming into membership since De- 
cember 2: 

Hazel Prairie—Lake Nebagamon; Duck Creek— 
Green Bay; Odanah—Odanah; Blueberry—Maple; 
Dickie—Porterfield; St. Adalbert’s—Superior; Rob- 
ert E. Lee—Hilbert; Wildwood—Rhinelander ; South 
Side Jr. High—Sheboygan; Craig—Wauwatosa; Lud- 
ington—Milwaukee; Sheridan Road—Kenosha; Jef- 
ferson—Park Falls; Lake De Noon—Waterford; 
Glenwood City—Glenwood City; Washington—Park 
Falls; Clintonville—Clintonville. 
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Clintonville holds this year’s record among new 
associations for having the largest initial membership, 
having 159 to date. 

Membership returns are being carefully watched. A 
total gain of about 22% over last year’s record for 
the same period has been accomplished. Prompt at- 
tention of each local to its membership record will 
permit accurate information to be given to the locals. 
It will be necessary to maintain this increase through 
the coming months to reach the membership goal of 
1936, 

The five associations showing the largest member- 
ship to date—December 31—are: 

West High, Madison— Henry Clay, 

401 Bay—262 
Lake Bluff, Shorewood— __ Richard Street, Whitefish 

350 Bay—261 

Blaine, Superior—251 

The greatest gain per cents in membership to date 

are: 


Whitefish 


Lincoln, Sheboygan West High, Madison— 
—364% 236% 

High Mount, Milwaukee Cooper, Superior—155% 
—281% Fratney, Milwaukee— 


—153% 
e 


Founders Day 


WHEN-—The Founders Day Birthday celebration 
is held during the month of February to commemorate 
the founding of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers on February 17, 1897, in Washington, D. C. 

WHY—tThrough this medium we honor our 
founders, Mrs. Theodore Birney and Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, and pioneers in national, state and local par- 
ent-teacher work. 

This year marks the passing of Mrs. David O. 
Mears, California, National Founders Day Chairman 
and one of the sponsors of the National Congress in 
1897 when the organization was founded as the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. Her splendid contribu- 
tion toward the development of the movement is a 
tribute to the genuine devotion and character of the 
pioneer interest. 

WHAT —This birthday celebration may be—A 
VESPER SERVICE with all local units combined in a 
dignified sacred ceremony; A SHORT CEREMONY 
or pageant presented as a part of the regular monthly 
program. A RESUME of the activities of national, 
state, local associations, presenting outstanding events 
in each, 

Appropriate music should be used in connection 
with these programs, songs which express the real 
spirit of America and the lofty aims and spirit of the 
parent-teacher movement. 

Material for Founders Day may be found: in the 
Founders Day leaflet; mimeographed ceremonies and 
pageants; the National Parent-Teacher magazine, Jan- 
uary and February 1936, December, January, Febru- 
ary 1934-35. 

The following plays and pageants are recom- 
mended: 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢: 

1. Birthday Cake—(New) Time, 
Characters 18. 

2. Reminiscence—Time 30 min., Characters 6. 

3. Candle Lighting Service—Time 10 min., Char- 
acters 5. 


30 minutes, 























































Write state office for these and other available 
material. Mrs. George Tremper, Kenosha, is State 
Founders Day Chairman. 
» 
Radio 
National Parent-Teacher Radio Forum 
NBC (Blue Network)-W]Z, Every Wednesday 

1:30 to 2:00 P. M. 

8—Shaping Character—Howard M. Le- 

Sourd, Professor of Religious Educa- 

tion, Boston University. 

Living Safely in a Dangerous World.— 

Albert W. Whitney, Vice-President, 

National Safety Council, New York 

City. 

22—K now Your Government.—Louis 
Brownlow, Lecturer in Political Sci- 
ence, University of Chicago. 

January 29—Citizenship—Its Opportunities and 

Limitations, Walter Millard, Field Sec- 

retary, National Municipal League, 

New York City. 

Freedom of Expression, of Press, and 

of Teaching—Herman G. James, Pres- 

ident, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Indoctrination: What Does It Mean?— 

Charles H. Judd, Professor of Educa- 

tion, Chairman, Department of Educa- 

tion, University of Chicago. 


January 


January 15— 


January 


February 5 


February 12— 


* 
State Program—W HA-W LBL 
Every Monday 2:30 to 3:45 P. M. 

The February program will be devoted to the “Kin- 
dergarten and Pre-School Child’, and will include in- 
formation on Health and Dental problems, Emotional 
Adjustments to School, and Curriculum Opportuni- 
ties. The schedule will be opened February 3. Tune 
in Mondays at 3:30 P. M. for detailed information 
concerning the series. e 


National Convention Plans 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Sacramento, California, Past 
President of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will be guest of honor at the annual civic 
dinner held in cooperation with the 4th and Sth Dis- 
trict Conference, January 13 at Pershing School, West 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Bradford, who is recognized na- 
tionally as a civic and educational leader is president 
of the Child Welfare company—which publishes the 
National Parent Teacher, Chairman of the Budget 
Committee of the National Congress, and comes to 
Wisconsin as the Chairman of General Arrangements * 
for the Convention of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers which will be held in Milwaukee 
May 11 to 15. 

During her visit to the state, Mrs. Bradford will 
confer with Mrs. W. A. Hastings and her convention 
committee relative to detailed planning for the Na- 
tional Convention. 


Dr. E. C. Hartman, Janesville, has accepted the 
State Summer Round-Up Chairmanship with the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Dr. Hart- 
man’s keen interest in the project, his close participa- 
tion in the Summer Round-Up examinations in Janes- 
ville, and his high professional standing brings an 
enviable combination of qualifications for this im- 
portant committee appointment to the state Board. 
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This article, in which a picturesque style of 
writing was given play to arraign youth, ap- 
peared in The Ohio Normal School Advocate, 
several years before the Civil War under the 
caption of “Vagrancy’. It was one of many 
gems we found in volume I of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Editor 








“| OOK at the Young America of our schools, 
who play, such fantastic tricks as would 
make angels weep. He has no reverence for age 
no respect for station. He insults a lady with 
the easy nonchalance of the experienced profli- 
gate. To his parents he feels he owes no obedi- 
ence, and takes most effectual means to show it. 
On the street he rides down with his sled the 
aged and infirm, and laughs at the ‘slow coach” 
he has left sprawling in his wake. His snow- 
balls, with a stone in the middle—if stones hap- 
pen to be convenient—fly with refreshing im- 
partiality at all passers, and his hilarious enjoy- 
ment has reached its acme when he sees the 
claret, as he facetiously terms it, flowing from 
the countenance of some unlucky victim of his 
sport. He yells in the street worse than a 
Yahor,—-to his own infinite delight, and to the 
utter disgust of every lover of quiet; he does the 
same in the lecture and concert-room, with the 
additional embellishments of fierce stamps, 
shrill whistlings and unearthly groans. In short, 
wherever he is, he is an unendurable nuisance. 


220 THE W 


YOUTH 


As Seen Through Jaundiced 
Adult Eyes of 1856 


“Why, instead of young gentlemen, are such 
animals turned loose from our schools, both 
public and private, to play their parts on the 
stage of life? It is no doubt attributable to many 
causes, such as bad home influences, instruction 
by incompetent and careless teachers, and almost 
total neglect of moral training in our schools; 
but the most important and deep-seated of all, 
is, undoubtedly what the Bostonians politely 
term absenteeism, but which, being a plain, 
blunt man, I shall call by its right name, va- 
gtancy.—This is the poisoned fountain that 
sends its stream of death through all the chan- 
nels of society. Every city and village has its 
army of young vagrants who prowl through its 
streets, and whose miasmatic breathings so pol- 
lute the moral atmosphere, that no pure soul 
can inhale it, without taking in the terrible in- 
fection. There is no escape for any; the foul 
vapors penetrate to the most sacred recesses of 
our homes. Are the purest and brightest hopes 
of parents who have an earnest and constant 
care for the well-being of their children, to be 
forever blasted by the insidious and diabolical 
teachings of the street? Is nothing to be done— 
can nothing be done to snatch these vagrants 
themselves, from the dominion of the Evil 
One? The people of our cities and town are 
earnestly repeating the question. They are be- 
ginning to move in the matter. Already has the 
School Board of Cincinnati adopted the form of 
a vagrancy and truancy law, to be submitted to 
the Legislature.” 
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SYNCHRONIZED CONFERENCES 


Maybell G. Bush 


Dept. of Pub. Inst., Madison 


ie first joint meeting made up of the dele- 
gates to the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, to the International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Secondary Teachers, and 
to the International Federation of Teachers As- 
sociations held at Oxford, England, last August 
marked the beginning of a very significant 
movement. 


By far the largest of these groups is the 
World Federation of Educational Associations 
covering more than fifty countries. The Inter- 
national Federation of Educational Associations 
is said to be affiliated. with the Federation of 
Labor. Both this organization and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers draw their memberships almost en- 
tirely from Europe, Canada, and the United 
States. 


All of these groups participated in the three 
comprehensive general sessions. These meet- 
ings were presided over by two of the presi- 
dents: Mr. Fred Mander of England, president 
of the W.F.E.A., and Miss A. R. Morrison, also 
of the British Isles, president of the Organiz- 
ing Committee of the I.F.A.S.T. Monsieur 
M. L. Dumas, Secretary General of the I.F.T.A. 
was a prominent speaker on the program of the 
first general session. 

These general sessions were held in the his- 
toric Sheldonian Theater. Here the most for- 
mal of Oxford's functions take place. This dig- 
nified rectangular hall has tiers of carved seats 
tising behind the chancellor's chair at one end 
for faculty members and special guests. The 
galleries are filled with raised benches. They 
extend along the sides and back high above the 
floor seats and thus provide a most picturesque 
setting for all gatherings. 


The officers, speakers and many of the dele- 
gates to the meeting last August wore academic 
or richly decorated official robes. These splendid 
costumes, in addition to many varieties of for- 
mal national costumes, produced a colorful 
background for the eager faces that greeted 
each speaker who shared his thoughts with his 
audience coming from the four corners of the 
earth. 


The opening address by Viscount Halifax, 
chancellor of Oxford University, was a plea for 
cooperation of all educators everywhere to bring 
about scientific problems and recognize the need 


for appreciation of the contributions each race 
has made. He said ‘International sympathy is 
necessary and this is developed only through 
contacts. We need to bring together groups of 
professors, teachers, students, through travel, 
summer school attendance in foreign lands, and 
through such gatherings as these.” 

Other stirring appeals for promotion of 
world peace were made by internationally 
known educators, social and political leaders, 
and administrators. Among these were Dr. 
Paul Monroe, now of Istambul, Turkey; Dv. 
John Murray of Exeter, England; Miss Ishbel 
MacDonald; Lord Tweedmuir, Governor Elect 
of Canada; Dr. A. DesClos of France, and 
Prof. E. Jackh of Germany. 

One of the outstanding features of the entire 
meeting was the comprehensive and instructive 
educational exhibit prepared by the National 
Union of Teachers in England. In scope it ex- 
tended from nursery school to college and con- 
sisted of samples of work and easily read post- 
ers explaining the philosophy, psychology, cur- 
riculum and administration of education in 
England. 

The elaborate and most enjoyable series of 
social functions planned to promote acquaint- 
ance and lasting friendships between all of the 
more than three thousand delegates and to ex- 
press the cordial hospitality of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the city of Oxford, the teachers of Eng- 
land, and the English government created a 
genuine spirit of goodwill which permeated all 
of the gatherings. This was enhanced by the 
kindness and efficiency with which all admin- 
istrative details were effected. Personal comfoft 
and convenience for each visitor were the goals 
of the entire city of Oxford. Its colleges were 
all open for visitation by the out of town guests. 

Each of the international groups held its own 
independent scctional and business sessions, but 
the advantages of general meetings together 
were evident. This led to the appointment of a 
committee which is endeavoring to formulate a 
plan for an amalgamation to make possible a 
much more economical and effective joint ad- 
ministrative organization. The W.F.E.A. favors 
the pooling of resources and the combining of 
certain common phases of the activities of these 
three associations so that a permanent inter- 
national headquarters may be maintained. 

The desired center would function as a clear- 
ing house for such purposes as the exchange of 
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research and curriculum materials, and teaching 
service. Also, it would make it easier for stu- 
dent groups to arrange to study in lands other 
than their own. 

Those participating in the final business meet- 
ing of the W.F.E.A. on Friday, August 16, 
endorsed the work of the Herman—Jordan com- 
mittee which functions during the time between 
meetings. They passed the resolutions which 
were formulated in the various sectional group 
meetings. These coveréd visual education, home 
and school relationships, rural schools, pre- 
school education, educational crafts, social ad- 
justment and ways and means of teaching world 
understandings, and the promotion of world 
peace. The wider observation of ‘Goodwill 
Day” was also urged. 

The complete proceedings of the meetings of 
the W.F.E.A. can be obtained from the newly 
appointed Secretary General, Dr. Uel Lamkin, 
whose office is at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The president for 1935-37 is Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe who can be reached through the above ad- 
dress. The next meeting is at Tokyo in 1937. 
The association needs the support of all of 
those who believe in the promotion of interna- 
tional goodwill through educational activities. 
A Goodwill Individual Membership costs $1.00 
and admits one to all of the courtesies and priv- 
ileges of membership in all countries. State as- 
sociations join as groups paying $10.00 for their 
associate memberships. National associations 
only can send voting delegates. This year 
United States had fifty voting delegates at Ox- 
ford, but the American delegation of recognized 
official delegates numbered over one hundred. 
The voting delegates were chosen from this 
group to take part in the final delegate assem- 
bly meeting. England had fifty voting delegates. 
Other nations had proportionately smaller num- 
bers, based upon their total local association 
numbers and upon their Goodwill memberships. 


I hope that many who read this article will 
plan to attend the first one of the World Fed- 
eration meetings to be held in Asia, and will 
visit in Japan as well as attend the meeting in 
Tokyo in 1937. The contacts made at these 
meetings are most stimulating, and many in- 
ternational problems and our responsibility in 
regard to them are greatly clarified by attend- 
ance at one of these international conferences. 
Whether the 1937 meeting will also include all 
three of the groups which met at Oxford is not 
yet determined. 


We appreciate the above report by Miss Bush, 
who (at her own expense) attended the Oxford 
meeting as delegate of the W.E.A. 
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-——— Wisconsin Schools Sponsor——— 


Student Safety Projects 


According to scattered news clip- 
pings which have reached our desk 
during the past few months it is evi- 
dent that many Wisconsin schools are 
doing everything in their power to im- 


press the importance of safety on the. 


minds of students. This is a healthy at- 
titude for schools to take. We cannot 
wash our hands of the whole affair, 
and assume the air of “let the cops 
ao it’. 

A comprehensive program of acci- 
dent prevention and safety instruction 
has been organized for use throughout 
the public schools of Wausau, under 
the direction of Supt. Everett C. Hirsch. 
The work has been systematized into 
monthly units, such as Home Safety, 
Safety in Winter and Winter Sports, 
Public Accidents, Industrial Accidents, 
Fire Prevention, and Safety in Vacation 
Sports. All units have been planned to 
fit into the three levels—primary, inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


Safety Exams in Madison 


In Madison the school authorities are 
approaching the problem from a 
slightly different angle. In co-operation 
with student Hi-Y clubs school officials 
are sponsoring a city-wide safety ex- 
amination among high school students. 
The test will stress all phases of driv- 
ing and will clearly demonstrate a stu- 
dent's knowledge or lack of knowledge 
on traffic and driving. The examination 
questions have been prepared by the 
Madison division of the AAA. Tests are 
to be written at home, and pupils are 
encouraged to talk the questions over 
with their parents. Thus it is expected 
that the problems will be discussed and 
studied in thousands of Madison homes. 


After the papers have been corrected 
school officials will have a pretty good 
idea of what type of instruction is most 
needed. The resulting program will in- 
clude speakers, skits, posters, and other 
projects. 

County Supt. Arthur Dietz of Wau- 
shara county has devoted a good share 
of his December bulletin to matters of 
safety. There is a lot to be done that 
way, and many teachers will be grate- 
ful for help in preparing suitable ma- 
terial for classroom use. 

The National Safety Council is anx- 
ious to help you. Address them at Chi- 
cago or New York. 
































HIS is being written on the train to Washing- 
7 ton where Secretary Roper at the suggestion 
of the President has called a conference looking 
to the formation of a definite cooperative pro- 
gram to reduce accidents. Various organizations 
—notably the Education Division of the National 
Safety Council and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—have striven for a num- 
ber of years to persuade schools to help in this 
problem of mounting deaths and increasing 
money loss. The nation’s toll of traffic and other 
accidental deaths is rapidly becoming a na- 
tional disgrace. Proclamations by our statesmen, 
articles in the magazines, pamphlets distributed 
by the millions are evidences of the crystallizing 
of public opinion against the continuance of the 
slaughter. Schools training pupils for better ad- 
justment to the changing conditions of life and 
society cannot remain indifferent to the need for 
some definite program. Citizenship is no longer 
a merely academic consideration of governmen- 
tal ‘structure and function. The subject has 
stepped out from between the covers of the 
printed book, has hesitantly stretched its 
cramped limbs in mild pupil-participation called 
“socialization”, and is now showing an amazing 
interest in the social changes going on about us. 
One needs only to glance through the first chap- 
ter of “Social Change and Education’’* to appre- 
ciate the extent of the change. It is almost ao 
transformation, even though inchoate. 


One can almost see the air of amused cyni- 
cism of the reader when he is told about social 


* Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence. 





The Schools and the Safety Problem 


William C. Knoelk 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin, and Chairman of the Street and 

Highway Trafie Section, National Safety 
Council 
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trends and impending changes. It requires a 
jolt to convince us that there is a “problem”. 
So, here, in this matter of safety. Perhaps some 
facts may startle us out of our complacency. The 
total number of fatal accidents in the United 
States during 1934 was 101,000. If we were to 
read in our morning papers at the breakfast 
table that Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, and Appleton 
had been wiped out and all of its inhabitants 
were rigid in death, stark horror would seize the 
nation. Yet such a calamity is really happening 
every year in the United States as far as death 
totals due to accidents are concerned. Traffic fa- 
talities alone took 750 of our useful Wisconsin 
citizens in 1934. Our State Board of Health says 
truly: “When we consider that more than 750 
useful citizens of our state have been struck 
down, horribly mangled and killed in the short 
space of twelve months, we will then begin to 
realize the serious problem confronting us in de- 
vising ways and means to curb this unnecessary 
slaughter of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren”. The slaughter is actually worse than war. 
Let us add to this dreary picture the number of 
those permanently crippled and our pity turns 
to shame. That number, every year, for the Uni- 
ted States, is estimated at 370,000. The wage 
loss due to all accidents in the. whole country is 
$1,840,000,000. Think of the economic security 
that this amount would buy for millions of peo- 
ple if accidents could be prevented or appreci- 
ably cut down. 

But is this the task of our schools? Isn't it the 
business of the road builder, the traffic engineer, 
and the sheriff? We all know that engineering, 
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enforcement, and education go together in a 
good program of traffic accident prevention. The 
fact that among children of school age there is 
no disease that takes as many lives as are 
taken by accidents is an added challenge to the 
schools. Home accidents take almost as large a 
toll as does traffic, and more than twice as many 
suffer accidental death in the home as in indus- 
try. In the age group 3 to 18, more victims are 
claimed by accidents than by any disease. 
These are facts that education cannot blink. If 
the so-called cardinal objectives of health, citi- 
zenship, and worthy home membership are to 
mean anything, schools cannot ignore this na- 
tional appeal for help. 

At the White House Conference on Child 
Health, the Children’s Charter was drawn up. 
This document, after mentioning the need for a 
“safe” dwelling place, a ‘safe’’ school, and 
“safe’’ community—the very word is used re- 
peatedly—goes on to say in Article XII, “For 
every child, education for safety and protection 
against accidents to which modern conditions 
subject him .. ."’ Education’s share in the re- 
sponsibility is inescapable, and many schools 
have tackled the job manfully. 


Greater Need Today 


The need for safety education as we have 
used the term here is greater today than*ever 
before. Not only is this so because of the num- 
bers involved; the machine age with its engi- 
neering safeguards has lulled us into a false 
sense of security and the unprecedented depres- 
sion that we have gone through has left us with 
a mind-set akin to worry and fatigue. There is 
a sense of injustice abroad, an apprehension of 
impending doom, that does not make for an alert 
interest nor for a highly cooperative attitude of 
mind. Schools are so situated that they can help 
to rectify such negative attitudes. Mental health 
and emotional stability come clearly within the 
scope of our work and as this corrective instruc- 
tion can be made to quicken the “reaction time”, 
both motorists and pedestrians will be helped. 
Obviously, too, this increased alertness will help 
in reducing home and industrial accidents. 


What, then, is the essence of education's part’ 
in the solution of this problem? Detailed helps 
may be obtained from the brief bibliography at 
the close of this article. The general items to be 
borne in mind are these: (1) A thoroughly in- 
formed teaching corps; (2) an enthusiastic at- 
tack through the accepted methods of pupil in- 
terest, purposeful activities, and cooperative 
community endeavor; (3) a sustained interest 
through an abundance of live material; (4) the 
organization of safety cadets (school boy pa- 
trols) and other extra-curricular activities. There 
must be a real “philosophy” of safety conscious- 
ness; not merely the drilling on “don't do this, 
don't do that.” The holding of safety weeks and 
the chanting of slogans are of little help. Chil- 
dren must be taught the right way to cross 


3. “Accident 


4. “Good Driving, A Manual for 






streets, the need for an alert mind in traffic, the 


usual causes of home accidents and how to pre." 


vent them, a periodic check-up of hazardous 
conditions, and other data and attitudes. They 
must be made to understand not only the rules 
and regulations, and the details and difficulties 
of the problem, but also the increasing need of 
—the imperative necessity for—a greater degree 
of cooperation in our social life. 

Obviously, the thesis that is set up in this ar- 
ticle runs way beyond the teaching about things. 
It involves the economic status of a community; 
and even the mental and emotional health. A 
city in which a large portion of the population 
is living below the margin of bare subsistence 
or in which a big number are resentful, bitter 
or even only apathetic, cannot be as safe as one 
in which these conditions do not exist. Safety 
education is concerned with more than only in- 
telligence. It has to do with interest and with 
attitude. We are swayed in our judgment fully 
as much by our attitudes and prejudices as by 
our logic. Hence, educating for safety is no sim- 
ple matter. The hardest job of engineering is the 
engineering of human consent and that is the 
problem in good safety education. The building 
of an effective public opinion is of the essence 
of the job. 

Possibly all of this might be put under the 
caption of safety consciousness. However, if con- 
sciousness is merely an awareness of the prob- 
lem, it is not enough. There must be an inter- 
ested and willing support given to the safety 
movement. It is the degree of willing support 
given to such a school program by the pupils of 
the schools that will determine the effectiveness 
of the teaching and the help given to the solv- 
ing of the national problem. Surly, or even only 
perfunctory, obedience to necessary regulation 
—whether in the home or in traffic—will not suf- 
fice. The speed of the day calls for speedy re- 
actions and only keen alertness—both mental 
and physical—can give assurance of safety. 
When this eager alertness of youth joins the 
engineering for the reasonable control of all, 
and the strict enforcement of laws and ordi- 
nances for the unthinking and the wayward, the 
solution of our national problem will be very 
much nearer. 
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DEAD 


F LATE we have been gulping as we read 

such articles as “And Sudden Death”, but 
we still possess the naive opinion that accidents 
never occur to us. True, you may not drive down 
a slippery road at 60 miles per hour with a quart 
of whiskey under your belt and your palsied 
clutch on the wheel directing your car in a zig- 
zag course which would rival the antics of a 
startled hare, but you're taking just about as 
much of a chance when you jaywalk, crawl 
through a barbwire fence with an “unloaded” 
gun, or engage in any one of a hundred little 
everyday adventures which we take as a matter 
of course. 

“But those things don't happen to ME” is the 
self-complacent answer all of us give, audibly 
or mentally as we pick up the Monday morning 
paper and read the accounts of week-end acci- 
dents which littered up the highways with the 
usual amount of car wreckage and torn pieces 
of human anatomy. Maybe they didn't happen 
to you this week end, but possibly you'll “get 
yours” next week end, or the week end after 
that. The point is that none of us is secure in 
safety, and the least we can do is to know 
what's going on and do our part to turn the tide 
against the ever-increasing carnage of humanity 
and property. 

Many startling facts concerning accidents are 
presented by the National Safety Council in 
their annual bulletin “Accident Facts’. While 
the spectacular auto accidents take an annual 
toll of 36,000 there are many other sources of ac- 
cidental death and injury which contribute to 
the annual loss of life. But before we take a 
peek at the inside of various types of accidents 
let's take a moment to review the whole scene, 
gruesome though it may be. Imagine, if you can, 
what would happen if the national toial of acci- 
dental deaths were concentrated in Wisconsin for 
a single year. Madison, Eau Claire, and Fond du 
Lac would be depopulated and 101,000 head- 
stones instead of persons would make them true 
“ghost cities’, while the total of 370,000 perma- 
nently injured would mean that every living soul 
in Bayfield, Ashland, Vilas, Iron, Florence, Bur- 
nett, Washburn, Sawyer, Price, Oneida, Forest, 





Door, Kewaunee, Langlade, Lincoln, Taylor, 
Rusk, Polk, St. Croix, Pierce, Pepin, Buffalo, 
Trempealeau, Jackson, and most of Oconto, 


counties would be permanently disabled. And 
mere injuries—would you believe it—more than 
three times the total population of Wisconsin in- 


The Quick 


and the 





jured to the extent of needing medical care dur- 
ing a single year! Staggering totals composed 
mostly of people like ourselves, men and women 
who don't participate in parachute jumping, 
deep sea diving or other forms of sport where 
we tempt fate to snuff out our lives, but who 
nevertheless contribute to this annual bloodshed 
by fooling with light plugs while bathing, cut- 
ting across downtown streets in order to save a 
half-minute to stand in line for an hour outside 
of some theatre, and other daily indiscretions 
which we commit without confession, even to 
our innermost conscience. Diogenes, in search 
for an honest man, would be startled if he ever 
heard a jaywalker chide himself instead of curs- 
ing a driver who whisked his coattails ‘mid a 
screeching of brakes. 

While the spectacular and gory automobile 
accident continues to attract attention and chal- 
lenges safety committees-in all congested areas, 
an alarming number of accidents happen in the 
home. The person who seeks to lengthen his life 
by shunning the traffic of the street and cloister- 
ing himself in his soft double bed may lessen 
his chances of meeting death, but he is far from 
immune. More than 34,500 fatal accidents hap- 
pen in homes each year, and a four-year study 
in Kansas shows that 39% of the fatal falls 
occur in the bedroom, while 12% of the fatal 
burns take place in the same part of the house. 
So, if you have the habit of smoking in bed 
you'd better rig up an asbestos hammock in the 
furnace room. 

The kitchen is a vicious place, with 57% of 
the fatal burns taking place there, while 11% 
of the people who die from falls meet their fate 
in the s@me part of the house. 

The greatest source of danger in the home is 
the scatter rug—aptly named, if you happen to 
be carrying a pile of dishes, step on it, and find 
yourself going one way and the dishes another. 
Stairs are no better, except that you are apt to 
bounce a few times before you rest in one place. 

Home accidents vary with age groups. Small 
children died most frequently as a result of 
burns (playing around the kitchen stove, scald- 
ing water, etc.). Youths die most frequently as a 
result of burns, for in spite of parental warnings 
they continue to play with matches. Adults suf- 
fer mostly by falls. 

Many school systems have done a great deal 
in teaching safety to children, and rightly so, 
for many accidents happen on the _ school 
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grounds or in the building. Surprisingly enough, 
only 9% of accidents among school children in 
city systems averaging 500,000 enrollment occur 
in going to and from school. This low percent- 
age may be partly explained by the growing at- 
tention paid to student traffic police when chil- 
dren leave the school buildings. Nearly two- 
thirds of all school-child accidents occur outside 
of school hours and off school property. Almost 
as many accidents occur at home as happen at 
school, while nineteen percent of the school-child 
accidents take place on the school ground. 


Gymnasium Most Dangerous 


The school gymnasium is the sore spot as far 
as accidents are concerned. There accidents 
make up more than one-third of the school build- 
ings’ total. 

Even the financier, sheltered in his office high 
above the rush and roar of devastating traffic 
must gulp and wiggle in his chair when he 
learns that the cost of 1934 accidents in the U. S. 
mounted to the stupendous sum of $3,500,000,000. 
It's hard for any of us to visualize such a huge 
sum of money, but the immensity of the figure 
may be grasped when one compares it to the 
president's work relief fund. As you recall, $4,- 
880,000,000 was set aside for special work relief 
and in spite of the initiation of projects by the 
thousands the sum has been too large to dis- 
tribute in a short period of time. And yet, seem- 
ingly as a matter of course, the nation wastes 
three-fourths of this vast sum yearly on accidents 
which might have been prevented. 

We cannot attempt to evaluate human life in 
terms of dollars and cents. However, if you have 
ever witnessed the hardship of a family whose 
wage earner’s life has been snuffed out by an 
accident you know the cost of accidents is a 
very real thing. The wage loss, medical expense 
and overhead insurance costs of 1934 injuries 
are estimated at $2,400,000,000. Add $800,000,000 
for property damage in motor vehicle accidents 
and $236,000,000 for property damage in fires, 
and you have the staggering total of $3,500,000,- 
000. Or doesn’t this really stagger you? Are you 
like the writer, who is tremendously impressed 
with a $1,000,000 but is incapable of imagining 
what 3,500 piles of a million one-dollar bills 
would look like? If so, try to visualize this $3,- 
500,000 in the following manner. The total value 
of property—land, buildings, personal property, 
in short, every form of tangible property except 
automobiles—in Wisconsin is valued at $4,133,- 
546,513. Take from this total the value of the city 
of Milwaukee alone and you have a total of 
$3,275,648,363 — not even the total cost of acci- 
dents in the U. S. for the single year of 1934] 
In other words, the entire value of our state, ex- 





cluding the city of Milwaukee, is annually de- 
stroyed in accidents in the U. S. during a single 
year! In each of 22 states the value of all tan- 
gible wealth is below this sum of $3,500,000,000! 

We read a lot in the papers about Public 
Enemy No. 1. First he is Dillinger, then Hamil- 
ton, then “Baby Face” Nelson,—men who rob 
banks, riddle human bodies with lead, and cost 
society thousands of dollars, to say nothing of 
the human suffering due to their depredations. 
But Dillinger, “Baby Face” Nelson and all the 
rest of the predatory ilk look like harmless boys 
with impotent squirt guns beside the ruthless 
gangster operating under the name of Accidents. 
The insidious thing about this menace to society 
is the fact that he has allies all over the coun- 
try. He strikes down the young and the old, the 
rich and the poor, men and women. Though the 
nation’s press screams daily news concerning 
homicides the total annual toll of accidental 
deaths outnumbers intentional killings by 8 to 1. 
Even in relation to natural causes of death acci- 
dents remain as Public Enemy No. 4, with an 
annual fatality record exceeded only by cere- 
bral hemorrhage, cancer and heart disease. 

But when everything is said and done both 
you and I still are unmoved until death strikes 
within our family circle or group of intimate 
friends. As we pick up the paper and read how 





Stairs are dangerous, whether in the home or at 
school. Children should be kept away from’ stairs 
while playing. 
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John Doe and Mary Roe were killed in an acci- 
dent involving a drunken hit-and-run driver we 
shake our heads and utter a few “tsk-tsk’’s be- 
fore turning to the sport page or the society col- 
umn. If we could step into the homes of John 
Doe and Mary Roe and see what that accident 
meant we would probably take a different at- 
titude. 

For we must take a different attitude, if this 
annual carnage will cease. It is we, the average 
citizens, who are the deciding factors in this 
fight for safety. Our carelessness in crossing 
streets, balancing on teetering rocking chairs, 
and beating the red light to save a few seconds 
accounts for the major portion of this waste of 
life and property through accidents. Our lives 
are too complex to permit us to retire from the 
dangers which beset us daily, but we can do 
our part by exercising reasonable caution in 
little things. For it’s not the spectacular 500 foot 
plunge of a skidding automobile which figures 
most frequently in accidental deaths. It's rather 
the momentary mental lapses of people like our- 
selves. We must remember that street crossings 
must be made at corners, that there is always 
a chance that a driver won't stop when we step 
out at the amber light, and that a light touch on 
a bannister will often prevent a serious fall 
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Here are some youngsters who are having a practical lesson as given in the school. 


When demonstrated in the above manner safety lessons become real games, with a good 
moral attached to them. Try it out in your school. 


while walking down stairs. These little things of 
daily living are the factors of life which we re- 
gard with carelessness, and in them reside the 
greatest danger to ourselves. 

Safety is a challenge to all of us. Jokingly it is 
often remarked that modern society with it's traf- 
fic problems has divided humans into two classi- 
fications: the quick and the dead. It is our duty 
to ourselves to quicken our eyes, our ears and 
our mental faculties, rather than our sprint to 
avoid a rush of on-coming traffic. Until we do 
this the current trend of accidents will cut down 
our chances of getting through life without men- 
tal and physical suffering as a result of an ac- 
cident which we might have avoided or helped 
to prevent. 


What is your school doing to teach 
students about safety? Many Wiscon- 
sin schools are initiating programs, 
which will lead to fewer accidents 
among children of school age. See 


page 222 for a description of safety 
programs being tried out in Wiscon- 
sin schools. Possibly there are many 
others. We hope so. 
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COLLEGES 
To Choose From 


EAU CLAIRE 
Pres. H. A. Schofield 


LA CROSSE 
Pres. Geo. Snodgrass 


MILWAUKEE 
Pres. F. E. Baker 


OSHKOSH 
Pres. F. R. Polk 


PLATTEVILLE 
Pres. A. M. Royce 


RIVER FALLS 
Pres. J. H. Ames 


STEVENS POINT 
Pres. F. S. Hyer 


SUPERIOR 
Pres. J. D. Hill 


WHITEWATER 
Pres. C. M. Yoder 




















The 


Wisconsin State 


NEWS 





STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 
REPORT RECORD-BREAKING 
ENROLLMENTS FOR 1935 


Madison: A recent announcement from 
the office of the Normal School Board at 
Madison shows that the nine state 
teacher colleges of Wisconsin, located at 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Osh- 
kosh, Platteville, River Falls, Stevens 
Point, Superior, and Whitewater, had a 
record-breaking summer school attend- 
ance during 1935, with more than 6100 
men and women enrolled. This increase 
in enrollment is regarded as an indica- 





Free Bulletins! 


Any of the teacher colleges listed on this page 
will be glad to send you a copy of their 1936 


Summer School Bulletin. Write for it today. 


Teacher Colleges 
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SENATOR NYE ON S.W.T.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Senator Gerald P. } P. Nye, a native 
of Wisconsin and a leader in the 
congressional fight to keep America 
out of international conflict, is 
scheduled to speak at the annual 
convention of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers association, being 
held in Madison on February 14 
and 15. 





Senator Gerald Nye 


Senator Nye was born in Hor- 
tonville, and at the age of two 
moved to Wittenberg, where he at- 
tended school until his graduation 
from high school. He began his 
career as a publisher in Iowa and 
later in North Dakota, and fol- 
lowed this type of work .until he 
was appointed to the Senate, at the 
age of thirty-two, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator 
Ladd. 

Senator Nye has long been con- 
sidered a leader in liberal political 
thought, and an earnest advocate of 
peace. He has won national recog- 
nition for his activity in prosecut- 
ing oil scandals, campaign funds, 
and the munitions industry. He rose 
to marked prominence during the 
past session of congress as a leader 
in legislation designed to carefully 
protect our neutrality. 


Thomas Henry Briggs, since 1912 
professor of education at Columbia 
university, and a recognized leader 
in education for many years, is to 
speak on the general program of 
the $.W.T.A. convention. Profes- 
sor Briggs has written many books 
Pig fields of reading and Eng- 
lish, 








Fourteen Schools at 
Mellen Speech Clinic 


Fourteen schools of northeastern 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan were represented at 
the speech clinic held at Mellen 
High school the early part of De- 
cember, under the sponsorship of 
the speech department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in co-opera- 
tion with the department of debat- 
ing and public discussion of the 
U. of W. Extension Division. 

Supt. George Van Heuklom of 
Mellen presided at the opening 
session, while Professors Gladys 
Borchers and L. A. Mallory of 
the university conducted the dis- 
cussion groups. 

Two university debates on cur- 
rent questions were given by unt- 
versity students. One debate was 
devoted to government control of 
munitions, the subject for inter- 
scholastic debate in the schools of 
upper Michigan, while the other 
debate subject on socialized medi- 
cine is of special interest to Wis- 
consin students, who debate that 
subject this year. 

The marked success of the Mel- 
len clinic has encouraged school of- 
ficials to make it an annual event. 


George Barton Cutten, president 
of Colgate university, will be one 
of the S.W.T.A. headliners this 
year. Following his formal educa- 
tion in Canada and the United 
States President Cutten served in 
the ministry for thirteen years, was 
president of Acadia university in 
Nova Scotia for twelve years, and 

has been president of Colgate uni- 
versity since 1922. 

During the World War Presi- 
dent Cutten served with the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, and act- 
ed as director of rehabilitation fol- 
lowing the Halifax explosion. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson, rural 
educational specialist for the N.E.A. 
will speak. Dr. Dawson was very 
active in rural education in Ar- 
kansas before joining the staff of 
the N.E.A. last Fall. 

Full details of the S.W.T.A. con 
vention will be printed in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, which will reach 
you on or before February 10. 
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Deans of Women Plan 
For St. Louis Meeting 


Mabel C. Maite. 


Dean of Women, Marquette University 


The twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 18th to 
February 22nd, immediately pre- 
ceding the mid-winter meeting of 
the Department ‘of Superintend- 
ence. 

The general theme of the con- 
vention is Cooperation w:th Youth. 
Talks and discussions will center 
on this theme. Youth will “'pre- 
sent its case’’ in the persons of 
Miss Margaret Taylor, senior at the 
University of Arizona, and Mr. 
Robert N. Bush, first-year graduate 
student at Greeley, Colorado. Youth 
will be answered by Dean Alice 
Lloyd, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Dean Fred Turner of the 
University of Illinois. Youth in 
Secondary Education will be dis- 
cussed by Father Johnston of St. 
Louis University and Dr. Gerling, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

The discussions’ on Recent Ex- 
periments in Education will be led 
by Dr. Oxley, Washington, D. C.; 
Occupational Guidance by Dr. 
West, Stoneleigh College, Rye, 
N. H.; and The Oakland Experi- 
ment by Dean Marion Brown, Oak- 
land, California. Other stimulat- 
ing personalities appearing on the 
program are Dr. Marie Bentivog- 
lio, professor of geography at the 
University of Australia, who will 
present the principal address at the 
Thursday evening banquet, and Dr. 
Grace Zorbaugh, who will present 
her study on the dean of women’s 
position in the community. 

Periods have been left open for 
groups with mutual interests to 
plan breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners. Notice of the Wisconsin 
breakfast is given in Who's Doing 
What in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

It is hoped that Wisconsin will 
be well represented at this annual 
conference of Deans and Advisers 
of Women and that many women 
engaged in the different types of 
counseling will avail themselves of 
this opportunity for inspiration and 
study. 
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MANY WISCONSIN PEDS TO ATTEND WINTER N.E.A. 





New Type of Announced 
Visits Tried in Polk Co. 


A new plan of announced visits 
has been carried out in Polk Coun- 
ty this year. During the month of 
November, the supervising teachers 
met with all the rural and state 
graded school teachers and their re- 
spective boards at the school- 
houses. This was done after the 
teachers at a teachers’ meeting voted 
practically unanimously for these 
visits. Announcements for the meet- 
ings were sent out a week in ad- 
vance. Approximately one and one- 
half hours were spent in each 
school. Regular school work was 
observed and conferences were con- 
ducted. 

All the 107 schools were visited. 
The following is a summary of the 
number of board members attend- 
ing: 

Number of schools where three 
members attended 
Number of schools where two 

members attended __--_---- 37 
Number of schools where one 

member attended ____--__~ 14 
Number of schools where no 

members attended ___--_-_-_ 7 

These meetings were planned for 
the purpose of getting acquainted. 
Probably much more was accom- 
plished in bringing the boards to- 
gether at the schools than in send- 
ing out the usual follow up letter. 
Writing about non-adjustable desks 
and worn out maps doesn’t paint 
the picture as concretely as seeing 
children sitting in poorly fitting 
desks and watching a teacher strug- 
gle with maps that are ragged and 
ail to roll. 


The spirit throughout was en- 
thusiastic and helpful. Several left 
important work and others who 
could not attend because of illness 
and unavoidable delays sent their 
regrets. 

The supervisors were most grati- 
fied with the results and highly 
recommend the plan to others. 





Flynn Heads National 
Neutrality Committee 


John T. Flynn, who so brilliant- 
ly headlined our 1934 convention, 
was recently named head of the Na- 
tional Committee for Neutrality 
Legislation. The munitions embargo 
expiring on February 28, Mr. Flynn 
exhorts all to urge Congress to 
make it a permanent order. 





Wisconsin Special Via 
Alton Planned 


Preliminary announcements from 
the office of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N.E.A. con- 
cerning the winter meeting of 
school administrators in St. Louis 
on February 22-27 would seem to 
indicate that this meeting will 
break all previous records for at- 
tendance and educational impor- 
tance. The location of the meeting 
this year is of more than usual 
significance. It is the first time in 
many years that the Department of 
Superintendence has met in that 
section of the country, and the cen- 
tral location of the convention will 
probably result in an unusually 
large attendance. 

Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of 
Providence, Rhode Island, president 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, is preparing a program which 
will help in the solution of many 
difficult current school problems. 

As usual the afternoon sessions 
will be devoted to panel discus- 
sions on various subjects; a part of 
the program which often overshad- 
ows the general sessions in the 
forenoons or evenings. 

It is planned that many of the 
Wisconsin school people will go 
together. In fact, we will make 
it a “Wisconsin Special” with all 
the attending fun and good fellow- 
ship which have made similar trips 
highlights of the convention week. 

Those attending the convention 
on the Wisconsin Special will be 
able to secure the lowest possible 
rates. See page 244 for details as 
to schedule. 





Watson-Evans-Walsh in 
Administrative Shifts 


G. E. Watson and Lester Emans, 
well-known school administrators in 
Waupaca and Lancaster, figured in 
the mid-year administrative shifts 
resulting from the resignation of 
George Denman as head of the 
Marinette schools, to permit Mr. 
Denman to head up the school 
system at Green Bay. 

Mr. Watson, for many years as- 
sociated with the schools of Wau- 
paca, was chosen as a successor to 
Supt. Denman at Marinette, while 
Supt. Emmons of Lancaster suc- 
ceeded Supt. Watson. 

Joseph H. Walsh, Wauwatosa, 
will take Supt. Emans’ place at 
Lancaster. 








N.E.A. Active in Many 
Branches of Education 


Early in the fall when it was re- 
ported that the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration had rejected building 
projects, already approved by the 
Public Works Administration, the 
N.E.A., through Secretary Willard 
E. Givens, sent a vigorous protest 
to President Roosevelt inasmuch as 
many of these were school build- 
ings for which plans had already 
been made. A change of policy re- 
sulted so that the amount originally 
approved, which was $900,000,000 
and which had been cut to 
$116,000,000, received an addi- 
tional $200,139,037. $102,000,000 
is to be spent for educational build- 
ing projects, which is slightly over 
50% of the additional sum. 

A committee is at work laying 
plans for the revision of the char- 
ter, the first step being the intro- 
duction into the Congress of a bill 
to amend the charter. 


Miss Gertrude Mallory, Frank- 
lin High school, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the committee ‘to make a 
thorough study of discrimination 
because of sex, color, belief, resi- 
dence, or economic or marital status 
with particular reference to the 
teaching profession.” 


A committee on bylaws and 
rules, of which Miss Cornelia Adair 
is chairman, will be responsible for 
recommending and presenting rules 
of procedure to the Representative 
Assembly and to render decisions 
on any points referred to it by the 
Executive Committee, Executive 
Secretary, or the President of the 
Association. 





















Ride the 
Wisconsin Special 
to St. Louis! 


If you’re going to St. 
Louis for the Dept. of 
Superintendence mee t- 
ing plan to go with the 
“gang” on the Wiscon- 
sin Special, via the Al- 
ton R. R. We’ll leave 
Chicago at 12:30 P. M. 
Saturday, Feb. 22, and 
get into St. Louis at 
6:00. Write us for other 
details. 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS! 





“Safe and Sane Use of Highways,” a textbook recom- 
mended for use in 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, based on 
the codes of several states and regulations found in the 
Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on Highways. A com- 
prehensive source of information. 120 pages, cloth 
bound. 

Single copies, postpaid, - 
Class order, each, 


1.20 
0 





“ Safety on the Highways,” a Learning Cycle Practice 
Book; each unit contains a pretest, a teaching exercise, 
a diagnostic test, and an optional exercise. Many illus- 
trations and charts; 96 pages. paper bound. 

Single copies, postpaid, —....... Rens 32 
Class order, each, ..... ae e S e 





SCHOOL SERVICE CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER 


FOR WORK with pencil, charcoal, crayon or water 
colors. 
Colors in Group A 


1 White X150 Yellow 
2 Tan X170 Violet 
3 Buff X180 Brown 
4 Gray Blue X190 Lt. Gray Orange 


20 Granite Gray 
X210 Sepia 
X220 Orange 
X230 Green 
X240 Gray Green 

25 Gray Red 
X270 Apple Green 
X290 Dk. Green Yellow 


3 Lt. Gray 
X 60 Lt. Violet 
7 Warm Brown 
X 80 Blue 
9 Lt. Blue 
X100 Lt. Gray Green 
11 Gray Yellow 
X120 Dark Green 


13 Lt. Red 
Colors in Group C 
Colors in Group B X140 Red 
16 Black X280 Scarlet 


X300 Special Red Orange 
X310 Magenta 


X260 Blue Green 
30-A Assorted 


Prices @ 30 SHEET PACKAGES @ Specify Color 

Note: Only one color in each package except No, 30-A, 
Group A Group B Group C 

Size 9x12 Size 9x12 Size 9x12 
12 “ 18 





1-19 Packages 15 
20-49 Packages ...... .11 14 AZ 
50-100 Packages 10 13 16 


Price on size 6x9 is one-half above prices. 
Price on 12x18 is twice 9x12 prices. 
Price on size 24x36 is eight times 9x12 prices. 


SCHOOL SERVICE POSTER PAPER 


ESPECIALLY adapted for Poster Work, Paper Cutting 
and Costume Design. 


iT-Lt. Yellow 8 -Blue 

1 -Yellow 8S-Dk. Blue 
18S-Dk. Yellow . Green 
1A-Yel, Orange Green 
)2T-Lt. Orange reen 

2 -Orange S-Dk. Green 
28-Dk. Orange 





% -Red Orange Yellow 
3T-Lt. Red Orange 
-Red Red 
48-Dk. Red Violet 

5 -Red Violet Blue 
ST-Lt. Violet Green 
6 -Violet -Black 
68-Purple 18 -Neut. Gray 
7 -BI. Violet 19 -White 
7T-Lt. Blue 25 -Asst. Color 


PRICES @ 100 SHEET PACKAGES 


In Solid Colors 9x12” 12x18” 
1 to 19 packages, per package, 12 2A 
20 to 49 packages, per package, Al 22 
40 to 100 packages, per package, 10 20 
In Assorted Colors 

1 to 19 packages, per package, 15 wo 
20 to 49 packages, per package, 4 28 
50 to 100 packages, per package, 13 26 
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WASHINGTON 
PROGRAM 


Licnkeiicichaasend 


GOOD THINGS FOR 
WASHINGTON’S and LINCOLN'S 
BIRTHDAYS 


CONTAINS forty-four original 
Recitations, Monologues, Readings 
and Memory Gems and twenty- 
four Exercises, Dialogs, Songs and 
Drills. Price, postpaid, 40 








WASHINGTON DAY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE CHOICEST and most popular 
book of entertainment for this day. 
176 pages. Price, postpaid, .40 


LINCOLN DAY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE READING and recitations are 
both original and selected; the 
plays and dialogs, drills, panto- 
mimes and tableaux are all new. 
For all grades. 160 pages. 

Price, postpaid, .40 





Reading Shelf No, 1, for ist Grade 
Reading Shelf No. 2, for 2nd Grade 
Reading Shelf No. 3, for 3rd Grade 


Reading Shelf No. 4, My Book of 
Indians 


Number Shelf No. 2, Making Num- 
bers 


ANY SHELF, (2 or more copies) 

OE COIs osc saseasessersscessseterscce Se 

Single copies, postpaid, each .32 

(Specify which shelf is wanted 
when ordering) 





WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION ON 
DIPLOMAS 





ORDER “YOUR 

2ND SEMESTER 
SUPPLIES NOW! 
. .. If You Haven’t A 
Copy of Our Catalog 

— Write for it Today — 





RHYTHEM BAND INSTRUMENTS 





LUDWIG 16 PUPIL OUTFIT 5.45 
LUDWIG 22 PUPIL OUTFIT 8.50 
LUDWIG 30 PUPIL OUTFIT 15.35 


BUILT-UP PANEL POSTERS 


EACH SET contains 4 backgrounds, 12 x 36 inches, 
printed on heayy construction paper, and a great vari- 
ety of colored-papers also printed ready for cutting 
and mounting upon the backgrounds. Everything is 
keyed so that the work may be done easily. Each set 
in an envelope with full instruction for cutting and 
mounting. Each Set, 50c 





Early Colonies Panels 
American Discoveries Panels 
Indian Life Panels 
Eskimo Life Panels 
Pioneer Life Panels 
Viking Panels 

Farm Life Panels 
Circus Panels 

Life in India Panels 
Japanese Life Panels 
Desert Life Panels 
Robin Hood Panels 
Swiss Life Panels 
Dutch Life Panels 
Chinese Life Panels 
Holy Night Panels 

Old Testameni Panels 
New Testament Panels 
Easter Panels 





ALSO-all other numbers of seatwork. Send for special 
seatwork catalog. 


TEACHER'S SUBJECT DESK FILE 


A FILE made especially 
for teachers—a beautiful 
black and silver desk file 
that has ample capacity 
and a convenient subject 
index that will classify im- 
portant papers which you 
want to have where you 
can find them quickly. < 
THESE Teacher's Subject Files are indexed with the 
following twenty headings: 





Art & Music Lesson Plans 

Citizenship Library 

Current Events Mathematics 

Dramatics Meetings 

English Nature Study 

Examinations Outdoor Recreation 

General Science Programs 

Geography Seat Work 

History Social Studies 

Hygiene Miscellaneous 

No. 42 Size 12x10, Pressboard Covers ............- 1.75 
No. 52 Size 15x10, Pressboard Covers ............- 2.00 
No. 44 Size 12x10, Cloth Covers ..........--.......... 225 
No, 34 Size 15x10, Cloth Covers ................... 2.75 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street 
EAU CLAIRE 


3100 West Cherry Street 
MILWAUKEE 
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HAMBRECHT RE-ELECTED A. V.A. HEAD FOR 1936 


Superior Students Help 
Finance School Needs 


Superior Central, like all pro- 
gressive con- 
stantly seeking to improve and ex- 


schools today, is 
pand its educational activities be- 
yond the limits which depression 
budgets will allow. But Central 
High at Superior has decided not 
to let budget economy cramp school 
activities too much, and so there 
have been organized groups within 
the school to promote schemes 
whereby the school might help it- 
self get what it wants, rather than 
depend entirely upon the generosity 
of the city council. The Superior 
Central “Boosters” and the “A. B. 
C.’s” are clubs formed solely with 
the object of getting the school be- 
hind its activities, even to the ex- 
tent of financial aid. The record to- 
date would seem to indicate that 
the idea is capable of some very 
appreciable results, both in cash 
and in the fun and benefits the 
students and faculty derive from 
working as a unit for their school 
and its advancement. 


The first job tackled was the 
problem of providing band uni- 
forms which would add elegance 
and style to the musical displays 
of this all-school organization and 
give it a chance to compete favor- 
ably with other similar groups here- 
tofore more attractively attired than 
Superior Central. The school budget 
would allow no such extravagances 
as new band uniforms, and so it 
was up to the school to pay for 
them with its own sweat if it 
wanted them. The uniforms were 
ordered, and the school’s faith in its 
ability to pay for them proved not 
amiss, for already half of the bill 
has been wiped out. One of the 
principal means of meeting this 
expense was an all-school carnival 
sponsored by the Booster Club and 
carried to a successful conclusion 
with the aid and participation of 
Organizations in the school. So suc- 
cessful was the carnival that it was 
decided Central High could get 
other coveted, but unbudgeted, 
equipment in the same way. Con- 
sequently the A. B. C.’s have de- 
veloped an ambitious program of 
events for the winter, the proceeds 


(Continued in Column 3) 





George Hambrecht, director of 
vocational education in Wisconsin, 
was honored at the recent national 
convention of the American Voca- 
tional association, by being named 
president of the national organiza- 
tion for consecutive 
year. 


the second 





George Hambrecht 


Several thousand vocationalists 
from all parts of the country at- 
tended the annual convention, held 
in Chicago the first week in De- 
cember. Hundreds of vocational 
teachers and directors from Wis- 
consin were there to learn and lead. 
The program covered practically all 
fields identified with the vocational 
movement. In addition, the Emer- 
gency Education and National 
Youth Administration had special 
conferences. 


The exhibits held in connection 
with the A.V.A. meeting were ex- 
cellent. Not only was the latest in 
equipment shawn but booths of 
student work and students at work 
caught the interest of visitors. A 
series of testing devices for auto 
drivers displayed by the Chicago 
Motor club had an endless line of 
applicants who submitted eagerly 
to the tests. 


The annual banquet, The Ship, 
and other features identified with 
this great gathering rounded out a 
profitable week for attending mem- 
bers. 





Prep Press Convention 
Termed Great Success 


Antoinette H. Baker 
Janesville High School 


The fourteenth convention of the 
National Scholastic Press associa- 
tion and the National Association 
of Journalism Directors was held 
in the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
on December 5, 6, and 7. The 
gathering exceeded anyone’s hopes, 
and 1460 staff members and advis- 
ers registered. Hyde Park sent 160, 
the biggest delegation; two dele- 
gates from Tacoma, Washington, 
came the longest way; 250 schools, 


325 publications, and 18 states 
were represented. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, for ten 


years member of the House of 
Commons and former secretary to 
Winston Churchill, spoke Satur- 
day morning on “Behind the War 
Clouds in the Old World.” Other 
speakers included Miss Rose 
Hauer, Mayor Daniel Hoan, Supt. 
M. C. Potter, Paul A. Holmes, and 
Arville Schaleben, all of Milwau- 
kee, and Supt. H. S. Hemenway, 
Shorewood and Paul B. Nelson, 
Editor of Scholastic. 


The High School Journalism 
Council of Wisconsin elected the 
following as new officers: presi- 
dent: Miss Beda Hand, Madison; 
vice-president: Miss Rose Helen 
Hauer, Milwaukee; secretary—treas- 
urer: Miss Antoinette Baker, Janes- 


ville; executive council member: 
Miss Maude Standenmayer, Mil- 
waukee. 





Superior Students— 
(Continued from Column 1) 

of which will be used to buy badly 

needed athletic equipment. 

Not only has this method helped 
Central High obtain funds for 
needed improvements without beg- 
ging the city fathers for them, but 
it has given parents, students, and 
faculty the best sort of opportunity 
for mingling with and becoming 
really acquainted with one another. 
It has proved one means of help- 
ing make the school a vital, living 
part of the community, not just a 
fixture to be used only between 
the hours of eight and four. 
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HELPS MAKE 
WINNERS 


Good Teeth, Good Health and 
Good Marks are closely related. 
Four Factors that aid good teeth 
are Proper Food, Dentist’s Care, 
Personal Care and plenty of Chew- 
ing Exercise. There is a reason, a 
time and place for chewing gum. 








Forward Looking manufacturers call upon 
great Universities to make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Do You §* 


Remember ? 


It was never considered discreet 
for a lady to be over-active; and 
croquet was the most popular 
outdoor pastime. Today, a girl 
go'fs, plays tennis, rides, flies, 
and motors just as men do... 
And today, a woman knows as 
much about finance, and the im- 
portance of planning for the fu- 
ture as a man does! 


She Knows it’s thrifty to save 
during her best earning years 
...+ to set aside a portion of her 
present earnings, that she may 
enjoy the security of financial in- 
dependence in later years. 


Our representative will be 
pleased to have a conference with 
you “to talk over the many plans 
for packaging your life insur- 
ance.” Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon for copies of our latest in- 


surance bulletins on “planning 
for the future”. 
Natmjonaly? 


Insurance Company 
MADISON, WIS. 
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National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
122 West Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to have my 
name on your mailing list ... so that I may 
receive your latest bulletins on life insurance 
planning. 
SNS 5 2 <A Karen, bel oheca che eo melon emia eea ee 


Date of Birth 








JANUARY, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX 
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EDUCATIONAL HEADLINERS 





Parent Ed. Leaders Meet 
in Training Institute 


During the week of December 9, 
sixteen leaders from various sec- 
tions of the state who were se- 
lected to conduct parent education 
study groups, met in Madison. A 
program of intensive training with 
many of our state educational and 
professional leaders and two na- 
tional specialists, Miss Jessie I. 
Lummis, National Director of Par- 
ent Education in the Emergency 
Education Program, and Miss Alice 
Sowers, Parent Education Specialist 
of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, was scheduled. 
This project is a part of the edu- 
cational program being carried on 
under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and all of the leaders 
were certified for work in accord- 
ance with the W.P.A. requirements. 
Help was given these leaders in 
units of discussion on character 
building, safety, health, social and 
mental hygiene, child care and 
training at pre-school, school age 
and adolescent levels, family rela- 
tionships, family-community _rela- 
tionships, home and the home- 
maker, radio, motion pictures, taxa- 
tion and school support, library and 
extension services in Wisconsin, 
etc., together with techniques and 
organization of study groups. 

The adult educational program 
which is being carried on under 
the Works Progress Administration 
in Wisconsin, is directed by Geo. P. 
Hambrecht, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education. This program 
provides for carrying on work in 
parent education, and the training 
institute was a part of this program. 
The Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers initiated the proj- 
ect in parent education which is 
now included as a part of the gen- 
eral educational program. It is 
planned to use the study groups 
of the local Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations as outlets for the leader- 
ship in so far as they can supply 
the necessary hours of work for 
the leaders. Mrs. Irma Rice Stoll, 
State Parent Education Chairman 
for the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the State 
project, and under her able and 
judicious guidance the work is off 
to a good start. 

Parents have always felt the need 
of preparing themselves to meet the 
problems which family life pre- 
sents. Records have been found of 
Mother Study groups in our coun- 
try over one hundred years old. 





Incentive for Good Work Evidenced in 
Rusk County Supervisory Project 





Plans Being Made for 
Goodwill Day, May 18 


We recently received a letter 
from Washington, calling attention 
to plans being made for Goodwill 
Day exercises, May 18. Uel W. 
Lamkin, Secretary-General of the 
World Federation, writes: 

“I wonder whether you will not 
be kind enough to permit me to 
call the attention of your readers 
to the movement sponsored by the 
World Federation to have World 
Goodwill Day exercises, May 18, 
1936, in every school in every 
community in the nation. A few 
other nations are making similar 
efforts. We are beginning early in 
order to reach every community 
with inspirational information. The 
principal or someone appointed by 
him is requested to serve as local 
director for that school and com- 
munity. 

“All organizations and all citi- 
zens are invited to cooperate with 
the schools. Readers are requested 
to see the principal and to lend en- 
couragement to this movement. Full 
particulars may be obtained by 
writing the World Federation, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A Goodwill Booklet 
may be secured from the World 
Federation at cost (15¢).” 





Only within recent years, however, 
have parent education activities 
been organized as an integral part 
of educational programs. The de- 
mand on the part of parents for 
opportunity to discuss their com- 
mon problems in order to acquire 
greater appreciations and gain per- 
spectives which contribute to more 
satisfying family and community 
relationships is keeping step with 
the supply of that opportunity. 
This keen awareness and interest in 
child problems constitutes one of 
the greatest developments in the 
progress of modern education and 
provides a sound basis for intelli- 
gent cooperation between the home 
and school. 

Parent Education is a major con- 
cern of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and it is 
hoped through this project to 
strengthen the permanent program 
of the Wisconsin Congress as well 
as to stimulate interest in Parent 
Education in general in Wisconsin. 





The school children in Rusk 
county have taken a great deal of 
interest in the work of the Red 
Cross, and a good share of this 
interest has been created through 
the excellent work of Supervising 
Teacher Bessie Tate, who has acted 
as County Junior Red Cross chair. 
man. The success of the program, 
both from a social and an educa- 
tional standpoint, shows what a 
wide-awake supervising teacher can 
do to make her schools engage in 
worthwhile projects. Many Wis- 
consin supervising teachers have 
done work similar to that done in 
Rusk county, but we wish to use 
that as an example. 

As an initial step Miss Tate had 
each school in the county organize 
a Red Cross unit and an elected 
chairman, with the teacher as spon- 
sor, attended an all-county meeting 
at which the work was thoroughly 
explained, officers elected, and a 
suggested constitution and by-laws 
adopted. 

It was decided that three council 
meetings would be held during the 
school year. Following a_ business 
meeting a program would be pre- 
sented by Ft ne This close tie- 
up with actual school work has 
proved very effective. 

Active pupil participation is 
stressed throughout. The pupil be- 
comes a member of the school unit 
by accepting the Red Cross pledge, 
paying a penny or reporting service 
rendered which would make him 
eligible to wear the Junior Red 
Cross button. The pennies collected 
on memberships form the Service 
Fund, which is annually used for 
some good cause. Last year the 
thirty dollars collected in the Serv- 
ice Fund was used to purchase 
glasses for poor children who were 
hampered in their school work due 
to poor sight. 


A second activity, also stressing 
student participation, is designed to 
encourage international goodwill. 
Students prepare albums which are 
sent to school children in other 
lands, and the students receive al- 
bums from foreign lands in return. 


Many similar activities have been 
sponsored by the council this year, 
and the growing interest in the 
work shows what can be done on a 
county-wide school basis. We know 


that many other supervising teach- — 


ers are conducting similar projects, 
and we would be pleased to pub- 
licize them through the JOURNAL 
if the information is sent us. 
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A Boy’s Essay on Girls 


The girl are the sister of the boy an’ has long hare, 
wares dresses an’ powder an’ are stuck on actir men. 
The first girl were called Christmas Eve. 

Most every fambly haz a girl an’ some of the 
moar unluckie wuns haz two or three. We have a 
girl in our fambly an’ she is my sister. Girls kin 
grow older an’ git younger. My sister haz been twen- 
ty-three fer foar years. 

Fat girls want to be thin and visus versa. 

They is three kinds of girls; brunette girls, blonde 
girls an’ them that haz money. Girls is afraid of mice 
and bugs, which makes it fine to put these little 
reptyles down they’re backs. If I couldn't be a boy 
or a bulldog an’ had to be a girl I would be in 
blamed hard luck an’ soe would you. 


He was taking the state teacher's examination and 
doing nicely with all questions until he came across 
this one: 

“Give, for any one year, the total 
money spent for education in this state.” 

This baffled him. He scratched his head and fum- 
bled with pencil and paper until a brilliant idea 
dawned. Then he wrote: 

“In the year 1492—None.” 


amount of 


Teacher: What would you call a fast driver? 
Willie: Depends on how near he came to hitting 
me. 


Colonial Cities 
A seventh grade history class, which had just fin- 
ished studying colonial life, was on examination. One 
of the questions was, “Discuss city life in colonial 
times.” One boy wrote: ‘There were not many Cities, 
and what there were, were out in the country.” 


One day a party of teachers on a tour came upon 
an Indian brave riding a pony. A heavily burdened 
squaw walked beside him. 

“Why doesn’t the squaw ride?’ asked the tourist. 

“Ugh,” said the Indian, ‘she got no pony.” 


Excelsior! 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

The fool ‘stepped on it’? and rushed past, 
A crash—-he died without a sound; 
They opened up his head and found—Excelsior! 


Socialist 
Socialist Father: “What do you mean by playing 
truant? What makes you stay away from school?” 
Son: “Class hatred, father.” 
—Annapolis Log 


Nor We 
Math. Prof.: “Now, Mr. Zilchguard, if I lay three 
eggs here and five eggs here, how many eggs will I 
have?” 
Mr. Zilchguard (with a questioning glance): “I 
don't believe you can do it, sir.” 
—Pointer 


Tough! 


“Listen to this, class.’ 

“This article states that in some of the old Roman 
prisons that have been unearthed they found the 
petrified remains of the prisoners.” 

“Gracious !”’ exclaimed Alger. “Those must be what 
they call hardened criminals.” 


Dirge 


The barber takes the red-hot towel, 
As though he were just learning, 
And drops it quickly on your face 
To keep his hands from burning. 


—lIllinois Siren 


Telepathy 


A general and a colonel were walking down the 
street. They met many privates, and each time the 
colonel would salute he would mutter, “The same to 
you.” 

The general’s curiosity soon got the better of him, 
and he asked: 

“Why do you always say that?’ 

The colonel answered: 

“T was once a private and I know what they are 
thinking.” 

—Reserve Red Cat 


Pronto 


Rajah: “And what is the offense ?”’ 
Bailiff: ““O Most High and Excellent Majesty, this 
man has stolen the sacred white elephant of Siam.” 
Rajah: ‘Search him!” 
—Record 


Frankly 


A bewildered man entered a ladies’ specialty shop. 
“IT want a corset for my wife,” he said. 

“What bust?” asked the clerk. 

“Nothin’. It just wore out.” 


The Punster’s Dictionary 


Class: the kind of a house which, when people 
live in it, they shouldn’t throw stones from. 

Texts: what we suffer from when we have to pay 
3 per cent of it on everything we buy. 

Dean: racket, noise. 

Botany: except, else; as in the expression ‘‘you can 


fool some of the people some of the time botany , 


body who thinks fine arts is still a pipe is wrong.” 
Physics: what famous athletes have. 
Senior: what a man is when he is in Spain. 
Drama: an old lady with a small bonnet and a lace 
shawl. 
Fees: the effect of pouring ginger ale into the 
glass. 
Greek: a flowing stream where couples can canoe. 
Hygiene: exclamation of welcome to Joan of Arc. 
Latin: talents we all have which remain dormant. 
Auto ban: one which travels in a truck and plays 
before and after the mayor delivers his election talk. 
Roman: moving, not staying in one place long. 
—Michigan Gargoyle 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


RoBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HiRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


WILLIAM C. STEINBERG 
Eau Claire 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


James T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VeERYL F. COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


HALVoR J. BERG 
Milton Junction 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 








For Those Who 


Look to the Future 


THE AATNA LIFE 
HAS A DEFINITE 
FINANCIAL PLAN 


A glance at this table will give you 
an idea of the amount of savings 
required for a guaranteed monthly 
income of $100 for life. 


$100 Life Income Beginning at 60* 





Monthly i| | Monthly | 
Age Deposit 1 Age | Deposit 
25 | $25.70 “30 | $32. 10 
26 | 2.80 || 31 | 33.70 
27 | 28.00 || 32 | 35.40 
“28 | 29.30 || 33 37.30 
29: | 30.70 «|| 34 | 39.38 


As soon as you make your first de- 
posit you create an estate of $10,- 
000 payable to your beneficiary in 
the event of your death before 60. 
When you are 60 years old, The 
AXtna Life Insurance Company will 
pay you $100 every month for the 
rest of your life. Consider what 
that financial security will mean 

. the independence and leisure a 
life income will provide for you. 
The coupon will bring you com- 
plete information so that you may 
learn just how an Attna Life In- 
come Plan can be adapted to your 
own individual needs. 


* Optional settlements allow earlier maturity if 
desired. 





Milwaukee 





tT ee ee ee nee ee aren as 


86 YEARS 
OF SOUND 
FINANCIAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Address _~ 








JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


MAx J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. Arwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


WILLIS P. SPERRY 
Phillips 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F,. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


SPENCER W. TURNER 
Tomah 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Wisconsin 








The on American Colonies (Grade 5) 
193 
Southworth & Southworth, Iroquois Publishing 
Co., Inc., Chicago, lil. Net $.99 
| ERE is another new text in the Iroquois history 
series. A simple vocabulary in an interesting run- 
ning story of the American Indians before the com- 
ing of the white men, the Period of Exploration, the 
Colonial Period, and the Intercolonial wars. With the 
present stress in the seventh and eighth grades on the 
more recent American History this book should fill a 
need in the Sth grade. 


The New Deal—1935 (Grade 7) 
Southworth & Southworth, Iroguois Publishing 

Co., Chicago, Ill. Net $.30 

HE motivation and challenge to thinking in a study 

of recent events are reasons for the publication 
of The New Deal, an impartial history of the pres- 
ent administration. This is a book of 90 pages that 
everyone should read. 


Home Geography—1935 (Grade 3) 
G. R. Bodley, Iroquois Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Net $.45 
HIS is a combination text and workbook full of 
human interest action pictures that will appeal to 
the child and enlighten the instructional material cen- 
tering around his contacts with the earth and its in- 
habitants through their relations to food, clothing, 
shelter, and transportation. 


Steps to Good English—1935 (Grades 7 & 8) 
Ahles & Lawlar, Iroguois Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Net $.57 

HESE books combine text and workbook and show 

the endeavor of authors who have had many years 
of teaching pupils in the 7th and 8th grades. Silent 
reading, reading good books, poetry appreciation, oral 
expression, written expression, grammar, library in- 
struction, the use of the dictionary and the encyclo- 
paedia, spelling, etc. are all presented in a well bal- 
anced manner. Even the pupil should enjoy these 
books. 


Better Work Habits in Composition 
Rachel Salisbury, Scott-Foresman and Co., 
Chicago 
ONTINUING the theme of individualized study 
habits, first expounded in her Better Work Hab- 
its several years ago, Miss Salisbury has applied her 
theories to the field of composition. Result: a very 
helpful text of some 200 pages, designed to develop 
better habits of writing on the part of pupils. 

The need for a workbook of this type is obvious, 
for every college instructor of freshman English is 
aware of the fact that many students fail because of 
poor composition Aabits. They lack the ability to 
clearly organize their material and set it down on 
paper in a clear, concise manner. Better Work Habits 
in Composition is aimed directly at this problem, and 
it is only fair to say that the author hit the bulls-eye. 

The book is roughly divided into three parts: a 
counsel section, training exercises, and articles for 
practice, consisting of specific and explicit references 


4 





to which are made in each unit but which, for the 
sake of convenience, are grouped together in the back 
of the book. 

The various units deal with such topics as The Ele- 
ments of Composition, Reading and Writing to the 
Point, Making Sentence Outlines, Note Making, Plan- 
ning Compositions, Examinations, etc. 

The third section of the workbook, Articles for 
Practice consists of reprints of articles which serve 
to illustrate how compositions of various types should 
be written. 


The Junior Safety Council 
Education Division, National Safety Council. 
New York. 1935. Price 35 cents. Reductions for 
quantity orders. 


ODERN theories and methods of education have 

turned our schools into humming little communi- 
ties where boys and girls are learning to make suc- 
cessful, happy lives by living the years of childhood 
and youth successfully and happily. Good citizenship 
begins in the kindergarten today, not when the first 
vote is cast. 

In equipping students to meet the experiences of 
life with a background as rich and diversified as pos- 
sible, schools cannot overlook safety teaching. Since 
the essential factor in achieving maturity is keeping 
alive, “safety” takes the place of first importance 
among correlated subjects and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

The Junior Safety Council was prepared to assist 
principals and teachers who have had no experience 
with a safety program, experienced teachers who are 
seeking new ideas, and students responsible for the 
administration of an activity, a committee or an entire 
organization. It tells how to organize a Council and 
how to conduct interesting programs and _ special 
activities. 

Since the control of child-pedestrian traffic around 
the school has become an important function of the 
Council, special chapters are devoted to the operation 
of patrols at street intersections, on the school 
grounds, within the building, and on school buses, as 
well as a set-up for the safety court. 


Books Received 


Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 
The Human Figure. John H. Vanderpoel. $2.50 


American Book Co., Chicago, III. 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Merriam-Webster. 
$1:20 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
Concise Biographical Dictionary. H. L. & P. K. Fitz- 
hugh. $1.00 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
A Guide to The Children’s Hour. 


Macmillan Co., New York 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem 
Children, Baker & Traphagen. $2.50 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 

Peter's Family. Hanna, Anderson & Gray. $.56 

Study Arithmetics (Grades Four & Five). Knight, 
Ruch, Studebaker & Findley. 
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IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES for the GRADES 


By Southworth & Southworth 


Iroquois Books on New State Library List for 1936-1938 


State 

Library 

Title Author Number Prices 

The Story of Long Ago Southworth 5819 $ .89 
The Story of the Middle Ages Southworth 5820 92 
The Thirteen American Colonies Southworth 5821 1.22 
The New Deal Southworth 5760 40 


The Thirteen American Colonies for grade 5, America’s Old World Background for 
grade 6, and American History and The New Deal for grade 7 comprise the basal his- 
tory series that Wisconsin is accepting so well. 

Steps to Good English, combined texts and workbooks for grades 7 and 8 embrace 
all necessary teaching tools. 

Home Geography, a combined text and workbook for grade 3, the newest of the 
Iroquois Geography series. 

Write for complete information on these books or on any of the other books on the 
Iroquois list—a live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 8—Northeastern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Fond du Lac. 

Feb. 14-15—Southern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Madison. 

Feb. 18-22—National Association of Deans of 
Women, at St. Louis. 

Feb. 20-22—-International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, at Chicago. 

Feb. 22-27—Dept. of Superintendence, at St. 
Louis. 








Things have been happening around Gibraltar 
High school, Fish Creek, according to a news slip 
we recently received from there. The school enroll- 
ment has shot up from 97 to 162, with bus service 
bringing the majority of the pupils to school. A com- 
mercial course has been added to the curriculum, and 
recently it was decided to erect a new gymnasium, 
which has been needed badly for a number of years 
and will make a fine addition to the school plant. 


Marjorie Strehlow is the newly elected president of 
the Oconto County Rural Teachers association. Other 
officers are Marcella Hanson, vice-president; and 
Lilly Nielsen, secretary. 


We note by the December issue of the Wisconsin 
Vocational News that the Madison Vocational school 
has a record enrollment of 2,210 in evening classes, 
while the day school enrolls 1,267 students. Many 
other items of interest will be found in this chatty 
news organ of the vocational teachers. 


Attention Kindergarten—Primary Teachers! 

We have just received a note from Marcia McVicar 
of Janesville requesting us to insert a notice concern- 
ing the Kindergarten—Primary meeting, being held in 
connection with the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention at Madison on February 14. So here 'tis: 
The K-Ps will meet at the Park hotel on Feb. 14, 
and will have the pleasure of hearing Miss Agnes 
Burke, instructor at Columbia and Horace Mann. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:30 and you are re- 
quested to make definite reservation with your local 
representative before January 30. Price $.65. Each 
local group should appoint a person to collect the 
money and send in a list to the section chairman, 
Elizabeth Scholler, 117 S$. Academy St., Janesville, 
not later than the 30th of this month. Your ticket 
will be waiting for you at the hotel desk, but be 
sure to make reservations in advance. 


Einar “Hans’’ Tangen, formerly of Lawrence col- 
lege, is the new coach at Superior East High school, 
succeeding Peter Guzy, who resigned to accept a 
coaching position in Minneapolis. 

Other new teachers at East are Howard Fogg, Hay- 
ward, new assistant coach and science teacher; and 
Edna Fox, social science and music teacher, who for- 
merly taught at Jefferson. 


“Lone Rock reports 100% enrollment for 
the second year.” 
—Quincy Doudna, Prin. 
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In order to further the understanding between par- 
ent and school the radio committee of the Superior 
Council of Education sponsored an interesting series 
of radio programs over station WEBC during Novem- 
ber and December. 

The general theme of the series was “Education in 
the Modern High School.’’Students and teachers par- 
ticipated in the broadcasts. 


Miss Marion Cudd is the new kindergarten teacher 
at Mayville, having taken over the work of Miss Ger- 
aldine Vertz, who resigned the last of November. 
Miss Cudd taught in Superior last year, being in 
charge of an emergency nursery school. 


Five high school students were injured severely and 
eight others shaken up and bruised when a school 
bus skidded into a ditch north of Wheeler the latter 
part of November, after the driver averted a head-on 
crash with a truck. The bus was enroute to the 
Prairie Farm High school. 


Miss Dorothy M. Koch, rural teacher in Marathon 
county and a leader in 4-H club work for several 
years, was given a free trip to the national 4-H con- 
gress held in Chicago from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 6. Miss Koch’s free trip was given her by the 
Northwestern Railroad in recognition of the fine work 
she has done among the rural schools of her county. 


In a heavy vote last November the citizens of 
Stanley went on record as approving the issuance of 
bonds to the extent of $36,000 for the erection of 
an addition to the high school. A federal grant of 
$29,000, conditional upon the raising of the bond 
issue, had been approved prior to the vote of the 
people of Stanley. 


The poll taken among readers of the November 
Journal of the N.E.A. for the first choice of articles 
showed ‘The Story of an Experiment’’ by L. P. Bene- 
zet topping the list. The third and last article in the 
series appears in the January issue. Superintendent 
Benezet describes his experiment in arithmetic in the 
Manchester, New Hampshire, schools. Because of the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the results of teaching 
arithmetic and the desire to remedy conditions, this 
series has evidently been given first rating for the 
accord given them by the readers and also for the 
helpful suggestions which they contain. 


About one hundred and sixty men attended the last 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ asso- 
ciation, held at Appleton the latter part-of Novem- 
ber. Frank O. Holt and Dean C. J. Anderson spoke. 
The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Fond du Lac on February 8, at the time of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers’ association convention. 


At the tenth annual convention of the Richland 
County Teachers association, held in Richland Center 
the early part of last month, Principal R. Haugh of 
Viola was elected president for 1936. Theodore Jacob- 
son of Boaz was named vice-president while Miss 
Nellie Wightman of the Richland County Normal 
school was named secretary-treasurer. 
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Teachers of social studies will welcome the series 
of articles on housing which appeared in the Decem- 
ber Journal of the N.E.A. This material is the result 
of a study in connection with the doctorate of J. Earl 
Davies, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. He 
begins by asking, “What is a high standard of liv- 
ing’? and then undertakes to describe conditions in 
the slum districts and shows how crime, poverty, and 
disease go hand in hand with bad living conditions. 
His revealing point is that the cost of building homes 
can be appreciably lowered when the same methods 
that cut costs in the manufacture of the automobile 
are applied to building. Teaching materials are sug- 
gested in the last article of the series. 


Campbellsport recently voted 152 to 21 for the 
erection of a new combined high and grade school, 
which will cost around $85,000. 


Waukesha, in spite of its national reputation for 
health baths, the home of sparkling spring water, and 
other factors relating to health found itself plagued 
with scarlet fever the latter part of November, and 
as a result the youths of the city had an “enforced 
vacation”. You can imagine the sorrow among the 
juveniles on receiving the news that they would be 
freed from their books for a few weeks! 


Because of her approaching marriage Miss Marie 
Altmayer recently resigned her position as a member 
of the Neenah High school faculty. 


A teachers chorus in Washington county was re- 
cently organized by Miss Celestine Peaschek, super- 
vising teacher. Officers of the new organization are 
Miss Laverne Bratz, president; Henry Rettler, vice- 
president; William Russell, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robert Monroe and Jerome Weinert, librarians. 


G. P. Deyoe, Platteville State Teachers college, is 
the author of “A Consumer Approach to Science 
Teaching” in the October issue of Science Education. 
It is a very practical contribution to this field of 
teaching. We recommend your reading it. 


Supt. Philip Falk of Lake Mills was recently granted 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Principal C. B. Davis, South Wayne, has organized 
a school band of seventeen members. Both band and 
chorus rehearsals are held during school hours, and 
each participant is required to take a period a week 
in “Fundamentals of Music’. This is a step toward 
the unification of the music program. 


That American Education Weck received unpre- 
cedented emphasis this year was reflected in the sale 
of materials by the N.E.A. amounting to $8750. In 
1931 the receipts were $1896.21. 


Everyone is concerned with the problems of youth. 
The feature of the January N.E.A. Journal on the 
subject furnishes material for study by teachers’ or- 
ganizations, faculties, and civic organizations, and by 
youth itself. The editor of the Journal says in his 
preface, ‘‘We shall have the kind of country in 1950 
that we deserve to have. And the kind of country we 
shall have in 1950 depends on the kind of men and 
women which the youth of today are determined to 
be. Civilization can rise no higher than its source.” 
Problems fpr investigation and selected references ac- 
company the articles, furnishing an abundance of 
material for the study of the problem. 








alt. 


HAPPY New Year to you! Yes, during 
every one of the 97 weeks. By actual count 
there were 97 different weeks celebrated last 
year, among which were National Thrift Week, 
Book Week, Life Insurance Week, and so on. 
~~" 
THERE is only one book by means of which 
your pupils can acquire the priceless habit of 
using reference books—the dictionary. En- 
courage the habit by supplying them with THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DicTIONARY, the only 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understood instantly. 
“_ 

LIFE begins at—45.59 years. In a study to 
determine the age when the human intellect 
attains its greatest power, it was found that 
940 famous American and British writers had 
their masterpieces published when they had 
reached this average age. 


_—_ 
PREPARING fer your second-semester 
needs? Don’t overlook Simpson’s PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS—the most 
practical trigonometry ever written, and the 
most teachable, particularly for high schools. 


“__ 
ALMOST unbelievable is the record of the 
modern language students at Cleveland, Ohio— 
only one failure in C.E.B. exams in seven years. 
And in various series of tests given to high 
schools all over the country, the Cleveland 
schools have averaged 24, 30, 34, 55, 87, 90, and 
92 per cent above the median for the United 
States. Textbooks based on the Cleveland 
Plan are available in French and Spanish— 


write for information. 
_ 


THAT only white people comprise the Cau- 
casian race is a general belief, but about 40 per 
cent of it isnot white. Such Caucasians as pure- 
blooded Abyssinians (Ethiopians) have skin as 
black as any Negro tribe on earth. 


~“_ 

RICH in plus values is the J. Russell Smith 
Single-Cycle Plus Geography Series. AMERICAN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES and FOREIGN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES comprise the single cycle, preceded by 
Home Fo.ks and Wor.p Fo ks, and followed 
by Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD, as the plus parts 
of the series. Other plus values include human- 
use approach, vivid style, modern activities, 
more than 2000 illustrations, and sturdy 
‘‘Hercules”’ bindings. 


The JOHN C. WI] N § TO | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Atwood -Thomas 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Used in 


12,500 
places in the United States 


500 


places in Wisconsin 


44 


counties in Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Manuals and Keys are 
available for use with Atwood-— 
Thomas Geographies. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














Graydon N. Schultz recently resigned from the fac- 
ulty of the Adams-Friendship High school to accept 
a position as camp educational advisor at the CCC 
camp at Drummond. Elton R. Davis of Granton suc- 
ceeds Mr. Schultz at Adams—Friendship. 


The Poynette schools were closed for two weeks 
shortly before Christmas recess. Cause: scarlet fever. 
Result: juvenile rejoicing. 


First aid meetings have recently been conducted at 
various school centers of Clark county under the 
leadership of Superintendent Millard. Half-day meet- 
ings were held for representatives from all schools, 
who, in turn, demonstrated to their schools. Pupils 
participated in all the work and a first aid team of 
six is to be formed in each school. The instructor in 
the week’s work was Lynn B. Morris, authorized by 
the First Aid Service of the American Red Cross. 


Miss Jean Brott of Marinette has accepted a posi- 
tion to teach English and Speech in the Oconto High 
school. 


“As always Kenosha County is 100%.” 
—Lloyd Liedtke, Principal of Salem Center 


The pupils of Miss Bertha J. Hiebsch, first grade 
teacher in the Lincoln school, Fond du Lac, presented 
an interesting ‘cotton goods” display as a part of the 
American Education Week school activities last No- 
vember. Several subjects were correlated in the proj- 
ect, which proved so successful that the pupils are 
planning to work with the first grade pupils of Miss 
Corrine Clark in a study of wool. 


The Weyauwega schools held an ‘‘Evening School” 
for parents and friends the early part of November, 
and the fine response has encouraged Principal A. H. 
Koten and his staff to plan a similar event for the 
spring. Principal Koten reports that “this seems to 
be a good method of stimulating interest in the 
school.” 


Two Green Bay teachers, Miss Leone Brennan and 
Miss Verna Cartier recently resigned their teaching 
positions and Miss Jane Catherine Davis and Miss 
Minnie Maas were hired to succeed them. Miss Maas 
had been teaching in another school in the Green Bay 
system and her place was taken by Mrs. Carrie 
Thompson Peterson, a fozmer teacher in the city 
system. 


Attorney General J. E. Finnegan recently rendered 
an opinion which is of interest to many school peo- 
ple. The opinion states that under the 1933 statutes 
the village of legal settlement in a county operating 
on a county system of poor relief is entitled to a 
pro rata share of school expense for indigents resid- 
ing in another school district. 


A teachers’ professional association has been or- 
ganized in Rock county, consisting of sixty grade and 
high school teachers from Clinton, Edgerton, Evans- 
ville, Footville, Milton, Milton Junction, and Or- 
fordville. 

The first meeting of the organization was held the 
early part of December, and regular meetings through- 
out the winter have been planned. Emphasis will be 
placed on the most recent trends in the teaching of 
reading. 


Miss Charlotte M. Bean, supervisor of music in the 
Ashland High school for the past seven years re- 
cently resigned. She will be married soon. 


Principal O. E. Buth of Mayville was re-elected 
president of the Little Ten conference at the annual 
meeting, held at Horicon the early part of Decem- 
ber. Other officers are Fred DeVinne, Columbus, vice- 
president; A. H. Luedtke, Beaver Dam, secretary- 
treasurer; B. J. Rock, Ripon, first alternate; R. E. 
Brasure, Hartford, second alternate; and D. E. Mc- 
Lain, West Bend, third alternate. 


One of the largest and most modern gymnasiums 
in southwestern Wisconsin is being built at Darling- 
ton. The $30,000 structure is being built adjoining 
the high school. When completed the new building 
will have a seating capacity of 1,200 people. 


The Ashland Teachers association entertained the 
mayor, the members of the board of education, and 
their wives at a dinner on December 3. The after- 
dinner speaker was Karl E. Mundt of Madison, S. D. 


When the A.V.A. met in Chicago the early part 
of December a movement was started to establish the 
“Future Craftsmen of America’, an organization simi- 
lar to the Future Farmers of America. 


The Two Rivers school board recently “laid the 
cards on the table’ in no uncertain terms by notifying 
the city council that unless the needed sum of 
$107,000 was appropriated the schools would be run 
until May and then shut down. The council had al- 
lotted $95,000 for the operation of the schools, but 
the board of education said that it was impossible to 
run the schools as they should be run for that figure. 
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Ten Wisconsin high school students made their 
radio debuts in December when the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis association conducted finals in its first 
health radio speaking contest over station WTMJ, 
Milwaukee. Gold medal winners were, Mary S. Kemp, 
Aquinas High school, La Crosse; Mary Bedusek, Cud- 
ahy High school; Betty Gibson, St. Catherine's High 
school, Racine; Edward Ryczek, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional school; Robert Van Dresser, Eau Claire High 
school; Robert McCambridge, Wisconsin Rapids High 
school; Verona Bisson, Ingram High school; Gladys 
Arneson, Chippewa Falls Junior High school; Fran- 
cis Powers, Peshtigo High school; and Ruth Sander- 
son, Amery High school. 

Miss Frances Jelinek, our new president, spoke 
during the broadcast. 


Supt. Fred G. Bishop, Two Rivers, is the Wis- 
consin member of the Resolutions Committee for the 
Department of Superintendence. 


Principal Reuben Tweet of Fountain City was re- 
cently named president of the Buffalo County Teach- 
ers association, succeeding Principal F. M. Noll of 
Alma. Miss Selma Hilgert and Edward Deetz were 
named as new members of the executive committee. 


Work has begun on the $100,000 remodeling job 
being done on Kewaunee High school. The remodel- 
ing plans include the construction of a new gym- 
nasium and complete revision of the present gym, 
which will be made into an auditorium. 


In spite of the icy condition of the roads on De- 
cember 7 the teachers convention sponsored by the 
Upper St. Croix Schoolmasters association was at- 
tended by over 250 teachers from Polk and Burnett 
counties. Speakers included Supt. E. McKean and 
President W. Ganfield of Carroll college. 


The calendar of topics for the February broadcast 
of “Our American Schools” under the auspices of the 
N.E.A. are as follows: 


Wednesday, 6:30-6:45 CST; Red* Network, NBC 
February 5—Schools and Taxes 
February 12—Equality of Educational 
Opportunity 
February 19—Uncle Sam and His Nephews’ 
Schools 
February 26—School Leaders at St. Louis 


_ Miss Norma Berg, teacher in Pence, is now teach- 
ing English in the Drummond schools. 


The Pierce County Teachers association held its 
second meeting of the current school year at the Ells- 
worth High school on November 23. People appear- 
ing on the program included Miss Maybell Bush, su- 
pervisor of elementary schools, Miss Gwen Owen, dra- 
matic instructor at Macalaster college, St. Paul, and 
Captain C. I. Meyer of the American Red Cross. 

Officers of the Pierce County Teachers association 
are Ronald Snow, president; Joseph Hyde, vice-presi- 
dent; and Pearl Floody, secretary—treasurer. 


The third in a series of articles by William H. Kil- 
patrick on the need for a new curriculum appears in 
the January issue of the Journal of the N.E.A. In his 
usual scholarly fashion he has already presented, 
“New Developments, New Demands,” and “Recent 
Psychological Developments,” and now comes “The 
Social Situation and the Curriculum.” 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 








SUMMER 1936 @ OLYMPIC GAMES 


* 


S. S. Volendam—Holland America Line 
—New York June 23 
10 weeks, France, Germany, Denmark, 


Sweden 
Students wander 19... 2.22. $289.00 
Teachers & Students over 19____ 348.00 
o 


S. S. Franconia—Cunard White Star Line 
—New York June 26 
10 weeks—Special England, France tour 


Students under 19 yrs.___------- $358.00 
Teachers & Students over 19 yrs. 398.00 
* 


S. S. Columbus—Hapag-Lloyd Lines 
—New York June 28 
8 weeks France, Germany, 
Austria $398.00 
% 


S. S. Columbus—Hapag-Lloyd Lines 
—New York June 28 
7 weeks—England, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland 
Students under 19 yrs._-_------- $308.00 
Teachers & Students over 19 yrs. 358.00 


Descriptive circulars mailed on request. 


Generous terms to group organizers of 
10 and 15 members 


MRS. GEORGE R. WETTENGEL 
—LICENSED STEAMSHIP AGENT— 
915 E. Alton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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All Aboard for 
ST. LOUIS 
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The Wisconsin delega- 
tion to the Dept. of Su- 
perintendence meeting at 
St. Louis will leave Chi- 
cago via the Alton Rail- 
road (Union Station) at 
12:30 P. M., Saturday, 
Feb. 22, arriving at St. 
Louis at 6:00 P. M. 


Join the “gang” for a 
good time enroute. Low- 
est possible rates by join- 
ing this party. For fur- 
ther details write the Al- 
ton R. R., Milwaukee, or 
the Secretary’s office at 
Madison. 
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“Everything for the School” 


A 
Brighter 
New Year! 





1936 begins with brighter 
prospects for all of us, and 
we can look forward to 
better conditions in our 
schools. 


We are pleased to share 
the good fortune of our 
many friends in education, 
and be able to offer them a 
more complete line of 
school supplies, and an 
ever-increasing high qual- 
ity of service. 








When planning your pro- 
grams for St. Valentine’s 
Day, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, and 
spring festivals order your 
supplies from us. Consult 
our 1935-36 catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of Wisconsin Education Association 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

“Fore Like Our Friendly Service” 




















How to make the Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans which was established in 1900 by New York 
University function in the schoolroom in connection 
with a study of “Our American Heritage of Leader- 
ship” is described in the November Journal of the 
N.E.A. Busts and an accompanying biographical 
sketch appear under the head of educators, statesmen, 
authors, engineers, preachers, theologians, soldiers, 
sailors, actors, painters, sculptors, scientists, lawyers, 
judges, and explorers. Announcement is now made of 
the election of three new names, William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania, Simon Newcomb, mathema- 
tician and astronomer, and Grover Cleveland, twice 
President of the United States. 


Fond du Lac’s first school nursery for children of 
pre-kindergarten age was opened the latter part of 
November. The school is under the direction of Miss 
Gavena Vickery. The project is supported by federal 
funds and under the state law could not become 
permanent. 


Miss Alma Krause, teacher in the Crandon North 
Grade school, was severely shaken up in a car acci- 
dent the latter part of November, when the auto she 
was driving skidded on a bit of icy pavement and 
collided with another car. 


South Wayne may be small, but there’s no denying 
the fact that it has plenty of life, and it backs its 
school activities to the n-th degree. Recently Miss 
Ruth Scheel, in charge of dramatics, chose 13 char- 
acters from a junior class of 18 pupils for a presenta- 
tion of “David Copperfield”, and the play was pre- 
sented before a $62 house. Not so bad for a town of 
300, is it? 


The Kewaskum public school has started a school 
museum. More than 200 articles are being exhibited 
in a case placed in the school corridor. Each article 
has some educational value, such as textbooks, song 
books, and religious instruction books of a hundred 
years ago. 


The annual convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance association will be held at the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, February 19 to 22, 1936. 
The Association will focus its attention on the ad- 
justment of youth, under the theme, Guidance and 
Personnel Responsibilities in the Youth Program of 
1936. While consideration will be given to the func- 
tions, techniques and problems of vocational guid- 
ance, the program will revolve around special meet- 
ings devoted to the following topics: 

Vocational Guidance Aspects of Youth Programs; 
Youth Looks at Guidance; Community Responsibility 
for Guidance; The Organization of Vocational Guid- 
ance at Home and Abroad; Curriculum Revision to 
Meet the Needs of Youth. 


William M. Wichelmann, instructor in vocational 
agriculture at the Arcadia High school, is conduct- 
ing evening classes in poultry flock management two 
evenings each week. About seventy farmers and farm 
women are enrolled in the course. 


During the week of November 16, the teachers in 
the rural and state graded schools of Walworth 
County met in four groups. At each meeting demon- 
strations in methods of teaching reading and geog- 
raphy were given by Mrs. Laura McDougall, county 
superintendent of schools, and Miss Josephine Turner, 
supervising teacher. 
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The Southeastern Group of Supervising Teachers 
held their annual group meeting recently in Mil- 
waukee county. The day was given to professional 
visitation at three Milwaukee schools. Special interest 
was shown in the work being carried on at the Lap- 
ham Open Air school. 

The counties represented in this group are Jeffer- 
son, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Rock, 
Walworth, and Waukesha. 


The appointment of Dorothy Veum as head of the 
Whitefish Bay High school English department was 
recently announced. Miss WVeum succeeds Frances 
Magdanz, who resigned. 


Whitewater High school has initiated a new course 
in science this year. It is a combined course in chem- 
istry and physics, a semester of each being offered. 
Both courses omit the technical parts of the subject 
matter and stress the application of the work to home, 
community and industry in everyday life. R. A. Petrie 
is giving the course to twenty-five students this year. 


The Prescott Grade school, built more than fifty 
years ago, was destroyed by fire on December 8, and 
the high school building adjoining it was damaged 
by smoke and water. As a result 250 high school and 
grade students have been on an enforced vacation 
while arrangements were being made for temporary 
quarters. Churches and municipal halls are being 
utilized until the new building is erected. 


The night school initiated at Brandon High school 
this year has met with considerable popularity, with 
seventy enrolled. Of this number fifty are taking ag- 
ricultural work, ten are learning to type, and the re- 
mainder are taking work in arts and crafts. 


H. F. Moor, principal of the Mazomanie Union 
Free High school writes us that WPA funds have 
given them the services of three additional instruc- 
tors, each of them spending two days a week at the 
school. Mr. Leiberman gives instruction in speech, 
dramatics, and cartooning; Miss Young supervises 
girls’ physical education work; and Mr. Miller assists 
in band instruction and teaches classes in violin. In 
addition to this, NYA funds are furnishing remunera- 
tion to twelve of the school’s needy students, who do 
work ordinarily left to teachers. So, all in all, Prin- 
cipal Moor is rather enthusiastic about Federal as- 
sistance! And you can hardly blame him. 


Everett Jacobson, former teacher in the schools of 
Augusta, Illinois, is the new agricultural teacher at 
Milltown this year. 


Miss Eleanor Silber, Kosciuszko school teacher in 
Cudahy, recently resigned her position to accept a 
government appointment in Washington, D. C. Miss 
Dolores Grimm will take over Miss Silber’s teaching 
duties. 


Frank B. Younger was recently re-engaged as su- 
perintendent of schools in Menasha for a period of 
three years. 


See EUROPE Next 


Our 1936 Summer program is now ready. 
Send for your free copy. 


NYE & WINTER COMPANY 


623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 6th St., Racine, Wis, 
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You Aren’t Half as 
Sick When You’re Sick 


T.C.U. Umbrella! 








That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience 


with unexpected illness and T.C.U. Protection. We quote 


following from a letter written by Miss Ellen Richardson, 


Jacksonville, Florida: 
“The T.C.U. is all that it guarantees to be. Illness 
doesn’t make you half as sick when all the worry is 
taken out with a T.C.U. policy. You pay your bills 
promptly, for you receive your T.C.U. benefit as soon 
as claim is filed.”’ 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 


Join the T.C.U. 


Everybody's doing it now—getting under the 
1.C.U, Umbrella and letting the T.C.U. share the 
tisk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Ac- 
cident or Quarantine. Always the sensible course, 
it has now become the popular one. 
Decide now to become one of those fortunate 
teachers— 
—Who have no financial worries, due to 
Accident or Sickness. | 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. i 
Make sure of T.C.U. Protection now. Send the 
coupon today. | 
J 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


914 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





the 





Just sign your name and address in the coupon, 
tear off and mail for complete information. It 
will place you under no obligation. No agent 
will call. Information will be mailed you. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am_ interested in knowing about your Protective 
_ Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


De a a ee NES RO ee Coen 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in the public high schools of 
99.46% of the cities and towns in the 
United States where instruction in 
shorthand is offered. 

e 


Relative Standing of Systems 
Cities and Towns 


or 
Public School 
















Shorthand Percentage 
System Systems 
Te. fy Vr 99.46% 
14 other systems__-50__----- 0.54% 
6 

Ask our nearest office to send you 
pamphlet entitied “Ten Facts About 
Shorthand”’—a remarkable’ story of 


success and achievement. Of interest 
to every teacher and school executive. 


Mention this magazine 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 























Two interesting publications from the Milwaukee 
Vocational school, the Vocation School News and the 
Staff News, have reached our desk. As one might 
guess, the former is devoted to news of the entire 
school while the latter is a chatty little publication 
concerning the activities of the teaching staff. Ira D. 
Pilliard is editor-in-chief of the Staff News while 
Robert J. Franklin is managing editor of the Voca- 
tional School News. Both papers show evidences of 
careful editing, and are printed in an attractive man- 
ner, which we suppose is a tribute to the printing 
classes at Milwaukee Vocational school. 


Carl Halmstad, teacher in Fort Atkinson High 
school since 1931 will teach commercial subjects at 
Logan High school in La Crosse next semester. 


November 24 marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
an idea out of which grew the great vocational and 
trade school movement which has made Milwaukee a 
model for this type of educational activity. At that 
time a hundred interested citizens met and initiated 
the movement for industrial education. The records 
of this meeting are in the possession of James T. 
Spencer, who was a member of the committee. 


Of late there have been rumors concerning a pos- 
sible split-up in the Fox River Valley conference, but 
all such whispers were branded false by recent action 
of the conference principals when they voted to main- 
tain the status quo of the conference for at least two 
more years. 


Miss Leona Puestow, West Bend, is the new wom- 
en's gym instructress at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Delavan. 


The December issue of the National Elementary 
Principal, bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N.E.A., devotes considerable 
space to the annual meeting of the elementary prin. 
cipals, which will be held in St. Louis on Feb. 22-27, 
All principals planning to attend this important meet- 
ing should secure a copy of the Principal, to become 
fully acquainted with the many interesting events be. 
ing planned in connection with the national con- 
vention. 


Final plans have been made for the erection of a 
new grade school in Ashland. A loan of $13,750 has 
already been made by the Ashland Board of Educa- 
tion, and the balance will be paid by WPA funds, 


No one has ever told us that the Shiocton teachers 
were unusually brave, but we gather as much from 
a news item which reached us, conveying the news 
that they operate one of those instruments of friend- 
ship-destruction known as a Bridge Club. The club 
met at the home of Miss Bernice Kling last month, 
and honors for the evening went to Miss Marion 
Newton, while Miss Edna Greenwalt walked off with 
the booby. All we have to say is that they're a brave 
bunch of girls! 


The teachers of Fond du Lac county staged an in- 
teresting Yuletide party shorty before the Christmas 
holidays. They collected gifts for the poor school 
children of the county, and gathered them together 
at the Fond du Lac court house. Mrs. Lucinda Scrib- 
ner, teacher at the Garnet school, Town of Calumet, 
was general chairman of the event. 


One hundred and forty-seven teachers were present 
at the first St. Croix all-county teachers banquet, held 
at Hammond the early part of December. Supt. Soren- 
son acted as toastmaster while speakers included Miss 
Mae Hardie, New Richmond High school and Justin 
Williams, head of the history department at River 
Falls State Teachers college. 


John Nelson, St. Croix Falls was recently chosen 
president of the Polk County Teachers association for 
1936. Other officers are Irvin Johnson, Cushing, vice- 
president; Miss Helen Sorenson, Cushing, secretary- 
treasurer; and J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls, Miss 
Elsie M. Chell, Balsam Lake, and Arthur E. Brown, 
Frederic, as members of the executive committee. 


Parker Hagg, principal of the Centuria schools for 
the past three years has accepted a position as agri- 
cultural instructor at Osceola, succeeding L. A. 
Lamphere. 


Miss Sara Ellen Jones, for the past six years vocal 
music director in the Sturgeon Bay High school, re- 
cently resigned to accept a similar position in the 
high schools at Ashland. Miss Leona M. Waehler of 
Lavalle will continue the musical work at Sturgeon 
Bay. 


How would you like to fall heir to a $1,000,000. 
So would I!!! Possibly the schools of the state will 
“inherit” this sum, if the state takes official steps to 
collect all “dead” accounts. Accounts have officially 
ceased existing after 20 years of inactive life in banks, 
and it is estimated that nearly a million dollars of 
such forgotten gold lie idle in Wisconsin banks. 


L. A. Lamphere, agricultural teacher in Osceola 
High school, recently resigned to accept a position as 
county agricultural agent for Polk county. 
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Wisconsin and Kentucky deans and advisers of 
women will have a joint breakfast, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, during the 
meeting of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Plans have been completed by the presidents 
of the state associations, Zoe Burrell Bayliss, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, President, W.A.D.W., and Ruth 
Riley, Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky, 
President K.A.D.W. 

A number of Wisconsin deans and advisers have 
signified their intention of attending the breakfast. 
Miss Bayliss will be glad to hear from any others 
who anticipate going to St. Louis so that reservations 
can be made, for the breakfast. 


Baraboo’s 42-piece high school band made its first 
public appearance of the year in a concert given last 
month. The band played under the direction of the 
new band instructor, Norman K. Solum, principal of 
the Junior High school. 


Just before school was to have been dismissed for 
the Christmas holidays, the Pokegama Prairie school, 
near Cameron, burned. Loss of the brick structure, 
built six years ago, was estimated at around $10,000. 


Carl Kleyensteuber, director of the Muscoda school 
band, has been selected to take the place of B. M. 
Carlson, Platteville, as chairman of the music section 
of the Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers association 
for the current year. 





fF R E t course in typewriting and 

Shorthand with a Type- 
writer purchased here. $110.00 Rebuilt 
Underwood for only $44. Write for Bargain 
List today on all office machines. 


PRUITT, Inc., 558 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 











NEW LOW 
RATES 


—rooms with 
bath, for as 


litile as 


$2.90 


per day 





Get away from the hum-drum of every- 
day affairs. Visit Milwaukee! Enjoy 
the theatres .. go shopping . . see the 
sights. The change will do you good! 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 





The Maplewood school, Green Lake County re- 
cently presented a skillfully worked out operetta, “At 
the End of the Warpath” in conjunction with their 
Indian work in Social Studies. 









OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
TEACHERS AGENCY Our work covers all departments in the educational field. 


Every special type of work receives our careful attention, 

as well as the work in the regular academic departments. 

Address 1200 Steger Buil ina. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
SOth Anniversary 
“Correspondent” Agencies; E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 
placement were promotions. Many in Wisconsin. 
More from Wisconsin to other States. Large in- 
crease over 1934. Send for folder. 








There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those in 
which we place teachers 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teacher Agencies 


We place many teachers 
in the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee suburban areas. 
Write for blank and 
full information 
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TEACHERS—PHOTOS—-MAGAZINES 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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— of high school graduates returning 
for further study is just about completed 
by the Association. It will throw some light on 
the preference of courses of the post-grads upon 
their return to school. Also, it will show what 
ee courses have or have not been 

Association <¢+ up for this special group. 
Projects Another Association project 
which is well under way is a history of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. There is need for a brief 
simple narrative of the growth of the free 
school movement and the origin of the idea. 
The interesting phase of the project will be the 
most humble beginnings of the schools and the 
unceasing campaign necessary to secure adop- 
tion of tax-supported education into the scheme 
of things. 

The next publication to be issued will be one 
dealing with finances, costs, etc. 





100% ers Since Dec. Journal 
(Through January 4) 


Counties 
Eastern Dane, Kenosha, Taylor. 


Other 

Eau Claire Orthopedic School 
Cities 

Eau Claire, Fountain City (Omitted in Dec.), 
Lone Rock, Milladore, Prentice. 


Supt. Dietz’s current Waushara County School Bul- 
letin has come to our desk. It is chuck full of infor- 
mation for teachers—new laws, safety instruction, Red 
Cross activities, and other items to promote county 
educational doings. Included are seven Mistakes of 
Life: 

1. The delusion that an individual is made by 
crushing others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about things that can- 
not be changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible because 
we ourselves cannot accomplish it. 

4. Attempting to compel others to believe and 
live as we do. 

5. Neglecting development and refinement of the 
mind by not acquiring the habit of reading 
fine literature. 

6. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in 
order that important things might be accom- 
plished. 

7. The failure to éstablish the habit of saving 
money. 

Worth thinking about, aren’t they? 


F. E. Ralph, Grant county superintendent, was 
elected president of the southern Wisconsin group of 
county superintendents, at the meeting of that or- 
ganization at Dodgeville on December 17. Lillian M. 
Ellis was named secretary of the group. 

The following superintendents were in attendance: 
F. E. Ralph, H. Teasdale, T. S. Thompson, Esther 
Krakow, W. L. Cummings, J. Louise Earll, and Lil- 
lian M. Ellis. 
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The American Prison association, meeting in cor 


vention recently, passed the following resolution, — 


interest to school people: 
Schools and Personality Problems 
Resolved, that in view of the fact that the person 
ality problems of the pre-delinquent are often sus 
ceptible of detection and solution by proper study an 
training, it is recommended that the superintendent 
of schools be urged to organize within their resped 
tive systems clinics and committees of the professiona 
staff for the study of the causes of maladjustmen 
which frequently lead to development of anti-socia 
attitudes, truancy and delinquency. 


News of Your Schools is a publication issued b 
the Madison Board of Education and the P.T.A. td 
acquaint parents with the work of the schools. It i 
attractively livened up with cuts and has pertinen 
facts about the schools and P.T.A. activities in Madi 
son. Supt. Bardwell, in a greeting printed in the sec 
ond issue, says: 

“It seems a travesty on parent love—on the selfish 
concern that each man has for his own child—that we 
in the schools have to use a modern publicity device 
to get many parents to come to the school and get 
acquainted with it. . . . I believe that almost any 
device that gets the parent better acquainted with the 
schools is justified.” 


Necrology 


*W.E.A, member at time of death 


Miss Augusta Best, 55, teacher at the Milwaukee 
University school from 1910 until 1925, died at her 
home in Milwaukee the latter part of November. 


Irma Dempsey, 25, for two years a rural teacher in 
Grant county, died at her home in Fennimore the 
latter part of November. 


*Lucy Itzin, 48, teacher in the Burlington grade 
school for the past 21 years, died at her home in Bur- 
lington on Nov. 27 after a short illness. Before join- 
ing the Burlington faculty Miss Itzin taught at Berlin. 


Miss Agnes Kennedy, for the past five years a 
teacher at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, died at a Chicago 
hospital on Nov. 27 after a month’s illness. 


Mrs. Hugh Russell (Jennie A. Strain), 75, a pio- 
neer teacher in the schools of Marquette county, died 
at the home of her sister in Portage the latter part of 
November, after an attack of pneumonia. 


Miss Mildred Ellingson, former teacher at Pesh- 
tigo and this year engaged to teach in Escanaba, 
Michigan, died at a Green Bay hospital on Decem- 
ber 9, after an illness of several months. 

Charles T. Carroll, 59, at one time band leader at 
Waupaca High school, died at his home in Wausau 
on December 17, after a lingering illness. 


Paul H. Phillipson, 60, an instructor of modern 
foreign languages at the Milwaukee branch of the 
U. of W. Extension division, died at his home in 
Milwaukee on December 23. Mr. Phillipson began 
his teaching career in the Milwaukee University school 
many years ago. 
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: A Month 
) i Buys a 
NEW 1936 FORD V's 


WITH THE USUAL DOWN-PAYMENT 








THROUGH 
UNIVERSAL 
CREDIT 
COMPANY 








With the usual low-down payment, $25 a 
month buys any type of new Ford car. 
Financing at 1/2 of 1% a month, or 6% for 
12 months. You receive insurance at 
conference rates. Complete fire and theft 
insurance—and $50 deductible collision, 
and protection against accidental physical 
damage to your car. The Universal Credit 
Company offers exclusively the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plan. See your nearest 
Ford dealer today—select that Ford V-8 
you’ve always wanted. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 






































INVEST IN 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


THIS SUMMER 





e You, as a teacher, should occasionally make a “professional invest- 
ment” in continued training in the advanced ideas of your profession. 
It takes constant training to be a good teacher, and it is the teacher of 
superior training who is best qualified to secure better positions in 
Wisconsin schools. 


e Teachers of recognized ability are usually those who keep in close 
touch with all new developments in teaching technique and transfer their 
knowledge into class room instruction. 


¢ Do not delay in preparing yourself to meet new requirements of train- 
ing, both in elementary and high schools. You can be sure of an ade- 
quate professional return if you invest in a summer-school training at 
one of Wisconsin’s State Teacher colleges. All offer courses of special 
value to teachers, as well as recreational and cultural attractions which 
make a summer of schooling both interesting and instructive. 


Enroll in One of Wisconsin's 9 State Teacher Colleges 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
Pres. H. A. Schofield Pres. F. R. Polk Pres. F. S. Hyer 
LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 
Pres. Geo. Snodgrass Pres. A. M. Royce Pres. J. D. Hill 
MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
Pres. F. E. Baker Pres. J. H. Ames Pres. C. M. Yoder 
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